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REFLECTIONS 


Thy  walls  are  rooted  to  the  virgin  rock, 

Thy  blue-wet  spires  are  pointing  to  the  stars, 

O  gothic  crown  on  sylvan  heights  upstriving, — 
On  these  pellucid  heights 
Turned  toward  the  dawn. 

Thy  semblance  shall  be  treasured  in  my  soul, 

A  gothic  dream  of  imagery  sublime, 

Defiant  of  the  veil  of  misty  time. 

O  let  thy  bells,  whose  chanting,  lingering  notes 
So  gently  flow 

To  mingle  with  the  lapping  of  the  lakes 
And  with  the  sighful  musings  of  the  breeze, 

Play  on  and  give  a  plaintive  melody  to  time. 


Here  is  the  vernal  day  of  our  farewell. 

The  earnest  mind  keen-whetted  by  thy  truths, 

The  willing  heart  now  beauty-fed  by  thee 
Into  the  world  with  longings  will  descend 
To  weave  the  laurels  of  a  noble  life; — 

Our  leaving,  fond  bells,  toll 
In  dulcet,  chiming  valediction! 

Anthony  Julian,  ’25 
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The  Nation’s  Field  of  Honor 


ISTORY  traces  the  progress  of  many  mighty  movements, 
and  records  the  achievement  of  many  wonderful  projects. 
But  in  all  history’s  pages  none  is  more  brilliant  than  that 
which  records  the  birth  and  growth  of  America! 

What  an  enigma  to  the  student  of  government!  What  a  name 
to  conjure  with  in  history’s  drama!  What  an  inspiration  to  the 
genius  of  poet  and  singer  is  America! 

From  a  few,  doubtful  settlements  clinging  to  the  Atlantic 
shored,  she  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  o’er  hill  and  dale; 
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rising  like  a  mighty  tide  till  she  burst  through  the  restraining 
Alleghanies;  expanding  North  and  South;  sweeping  majestically 
across  the  rolling  plains;  surging  over  the  stern,  forbidding  brow 
of  the  Rockies;  heeding  no  obstacle;  fearing  no  barrier,  till  the 
seething  waters  of  the  Pacific  rolled  submissive  at  her  feet. 

The  struggling  settlements  of  earlier  days  are  now  the  centers 
of  teeming  populations,  while  throughout  the  land  countless  cities 
and  towns  grace  a  landscape  where  once  only  wilderness  and 
forest  met  the  view.  Bound  together  by  endless  bonds  of  steel, 
the  pulse  of  a  wonderful  people  beats  through  gigantic  arteries  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  treasures  which,  for  eons  of  ages  that  are  gone,  nature 
concealed  in  the  bosom  of  earth,  as  if  struck  by  a  magic  wand, 
have  been  disclosed  to  her  searching  eye,  and  the  power  of  lake 
and  stream  has  been  harnessed  to  the  needs  of  art,  science,  and 
industry.  Snatched  from  the  sky,  and  even  out  of  the  invisible 
air,  a  mysterious  power  has  been  made  to  convey  the  thoughts 
and  intercourse  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  wealth  of  field 
and  valley,  garnered  from  the  lap  of  the  land,  fills  the  bursting 
storehouses  and  granaries  which  rise  skyward  in  her  marts  of 
trade;  while  in  her  ports  the  vessels  of  a  world’s  commerce  await 
the  golden  store  which  seeks  release  from  its  too  limited  confine¬ 
ment. 

Throughout  this  fair  land  every  hilltop  is  adorned  with  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Education.  From  her  halls 
of  learning  have  come  forth  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  intellects. 
She  is  a  veritable  stronghold  of  intellectual  and  material  power. 

And  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  a  people  proud,  but 
not  arrogant,  brave,  but  not  rash,  strong,  but  not  insolent,  have 
kept  faith  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  in  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  those  ideals  which  have  raised  America  pre-eminent 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

What  a  glorious  heritage !  What  a  priceless  legacy !  We  should 
indeed  be  grateful  to  our  forefathers!  We  should  rejoice  in  the 
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glory  of  their  achievements  and  be  mindful  of  their  heroic  sacri¬ 
fices!  That  we  are  grateful,  needs  no  asseveration!  That  we 
glory  in  their  triumphs,  needs  no  affirmation!  But  our  mind¬ 
fulness  of  their  trust  can  be  shown  only  by  the  faith  we  display 
in  their  ideals.  And  with  this  thought  as  a  guiding  light,  let  us 
mark  the  exigencies  of  the  future. 

The  past  with  all  its  memories  is  secure!  The  future  is  what 
we  make  it!  In  the  days  that  are  here,  and  for  the  years  that 
are  to  be,  much  is  expected  of  American  citizenship.  The  present 
hour  is  fraught  with  danger  and  peril!  Humanity,  torn  and 
bleeding,  has  staggered  from  the  battlefield  as  she  has  staggered 
from  every  battlefield  since  time  began.  But  never  were  men’s 
hearts  so  savagely  torn,  never  was  man’s  courage  so  severely 
tested,  never  was  devastation  so  wanton  and  complete  as  in  the 
late  maelstrom  of  satanic  passion ! 

I  seem  to  see  the  midnight  hour  of  American  history  drawing 
swiftly  on,  that  destiny-bearing  hour  which  will  mould  us  a  per¬ 
fect  nation,  or  shatter  forever  the  glorious  heritage  of  our  fathers. 

Flushed  with  recent  victory,  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  will 

♦ 

America,  in  vain  conceit,  forget  that  Omnipotent  God  in  Whose 
name  she  was  founded,  Whose  laws  and  principles  have  been 
to  her  a  “cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,”  and  Whose 
Almighty  Power  has  constituted  her  a  champion  of  Liberty,  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  Equality?  Or,  shall  she,  mindful  that  history  does  but 
repeat  itself,  take  heed  of  the  awe-inspiring  fate  meted  out  to  her 
godless  predecessors? 

Might  is  not  right,  neither  does  a  worthy  end  justify  an  un¬ 
worthy  means.  The  standard  that  upheld  these  doctrines  fell 
when  pagan  civilization  surrendered  to  the  Light  that  came  out 
of  Nazareth.  Under  their  accursed  sway,  Athens,  the  seat  of 
literature,  art,  and  statesmanship,  Antioch,  the  Queen  Gem  of 
the  East,  and  Alexandria,  the  seat  of  learning  and  philosophy, 
lost  their  glory  and  splendor  and  from  centers  of  radiating  light 
became  the  world’s  darkest  spots. 
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The  perfect  nation  is  like  unto  the  perfect  man.  Physical, 
mental  and  moral  powers  must  be  developed  evenly.  Let  once  a 
man  sacrifice  one  of  these  powers  to  the  overdevelopment  of  an¬ 
other,  and  he  immediately  loses  that  equilibrium  which  marks  him 
the  perfect  specimen.  So  too  is  it  with  the  nation!  Let  America 
seek  intellectual  advancement  at  the  sacrifice  of  God  and  the 
heavy  finger  of  Greece  condemns  her  to  awful  defeat  and  dis¬ 
aster!  Let  America  seek  material  power  alone,  and  from  the 
smoldering  ashes  and  ruins  of  Rome  rises  up  that  grim  phantom, 
Failure ,  and  a  horrible  shriek  of  warning  bids  her  to  draw  back 
from  destruction  while  yet  there  is  time! 

Mighty  Rome!  What  a  theme  for  the  poet!  What  a  subject 
for  the  magic  brush  of  the  painter!  Around  the  gorgeous  walls 
of  royalty’s  ancient  abode  range  the  gilded  seats  of  king  and 
potentate.  As  you  peer  intently  into  the  impressionistic  air  which 
hangs  above  that  judgment  seat  of  nations,  you  may  descry  in 
your  mental  vision  nothing  to  grace  its  empty  pomp  save  the 
grinning  specters  of  ruin  and  decay.  And  in  its  hall  of  fame  you 
will  find  inscribed  Goldsmith’s  immortal  phrase, 

uIll  fares  the  land ,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey , 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ” 

The  passing  years  bring  upon  us  but  the  same  message  of  the 
mortality  of  everything  about  us.  Even  as  gigantic  cliffs  crumble 
into  their  native  sand,  so  do  the  institutions  of  man  totter  and 
decay.  Yet  mankind  has  ever  sought  to  leave  behind  a  lasting 
memorial.  The  Greeks  sought  immortality  through  beautiful 
architecture,  science  and  poetry.  The  Romans  sought  it  by  the 
bloody  rule  of  fire  and  sword  and  the  amassing  of  a  world  power. 
All  that  they  sought  has  passed.  They  could  not  confer  immor¬ 
tality  because  they  did  not  possess  it.  If  then  America  is  to  leave 
lasting  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,  she  must  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  seek  a  republic  of 
man,  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  greatest  soul  that  ever  dwelt  upon  this  earth  taught  the 
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doctrine  of  human  equality  upon  which  the  American  Democracy 
is  founded.  Moreover  He  has  laid  down  a  substructure  of  sound 
principles  and  invigorating  ideals  cemented  with  a  moral  purpose. 
A  rugged,  fearless  manhood,  built  upon  that  substructure,  is  the 
dynamic  force  which  alone  can  make  for  America’s  earthly  dig¬ 
nity  and  bring  her  to  the  threshold  of  immortality. 

And  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  moulding  this  life-giv¬ 
ing  manhood,  this  red-blooded  citizenship?  Fellow  members  of 
the  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  America  places  an 
individual,  inviolable  obligation  upon  each  and  every  man  of  you 
who  are  about  to  step  forth  from  her  halls  of  learning  to  take 
your  place  in  the  ranks  of  commerce  and  industry.  And  who  is 
better  qualified  to  respond  to  her  urgent  appeal  than  the  Catholic 
College  man? 

During  the  past  four  years  the  keynote  of  our  education  has 
been  a  wonderful  moral  training,  the  lack  of  which  has  always 
spelled  disaster  for  both  man  and  nation.  With  unselfish  zeal 
mature  minds,  dedicated  to  God  and  truth,  have  labored  cease¬ 
lessly  to  round  out  our  physical,  mental  and  moral  powers,  with 
the  sole  intent  that  we  should  be  adequately  prepared  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  life  work  here  and  the  attainment  of  our 
final  and  eternal  destiny. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  developing  our  character  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  our  moral  power  has  been  deeply  engraven  upon 
our  hearts  by  the  tireless  energy  of  our  Jesuit  teachers.  They 
have  taught  us  that  our  Origin  was  from  God,  and  that  with  Him 
rests  our  Destiny.  It  is  to  this  standard  that  the  teachers  of 
Boston  College  have  elevated  us,  and  the  goal  of  our  ambition 
must  ever  be  the  attainment  of  the  lofty  ideals  they  have  placed 
before  us.  There  must  be  no  wavering  in  this  task,  there  must 
be  no  shirking  in  this  duty;  lest  the  enervating  forces  of  in¬ 
difference  and  apathy  may  sap  the  splendid  strength  and  vigor 
of  those  exalted  principles  instilled  into  our  minds  by  our  zealous 
instructors.  To  the  glorious  task  of  pursuing  the  noble  pathway 
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they  have  opened  up  before  us,  we  must  bend  with  renewed  con¬ 
fidence  and  undiminished  energy,  in  order  that  posterity,  looking 
down  the  long  train  of  intervening  years,  may  see  with  what 
vigor  we  have  maintained  our  manhood,  with  what  pride  we  have 
guarded  our  citizenship,  and  with  what  fidelity  we  have  kept  our 
living  faith. 

But  now  the  time  has  come.  The  work  of  our  Jesuit  teachers 
has  been  consummated.  Like  the  monks  of  old,  surveying  with 
certain  satisfaction  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  they  now  prepare  to 
remove  the  props  and  scaffolding.  Tomorrow  and  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come  we  alone  shall  give  testimony  to  a  critical  world 
that  they  have  cast  their  seed  upon  barren  soil  or  upon  fertile 
soil. 

In  a  certain  foreign  land  it  is  the  custom  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
national  army  at  the  close  of  each  year.  And  if  the  devastating 
hand  of  death  has  stricken  some  sturdy  warrior  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year  his  comrade  in  the  ranks  answers  to  his  name, 
“Dead  on  the  field  of  Honor.” 

Classmates,  we  also  are  enrolled  in  a  mighty  army.  Trained 
by  Catholic  educators  to  be  loyal  and  staunch  soldiers  of  Christ, 
we  now  fare  forth  to  be  living  exemplars  of  those  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  have  been  taught  so  well.  America  calls  upon 
us  to  do  battle  for  God  and  Country;  to  us  she  looks  for  security 
against  moral  dry  rot  and  the  internal  attacks  of  proponents  of 
false  theories  of  ethics  and  philosophy  which  have  so  subtly 
undermined  the  greatest  governments  of  the  past. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  of  toil  and  strife  will  come  our  roll 
call.  May  we  ever  bear  in  mind  this  phrase  which  has  been 
engraven  upon  our  hearts  by  our  Jesuit  teachers  —  no  higher 
tribute  can  be  paid  a  man  than  that  to  every  responsibility,  duty 
and  honest  conviction  he  was  ever  loyal.  And  when  that  last 
day  comes  wherein  we  shall  no  longer  give  heed  to  the  calling  of 
our  name  may  God  grant  that  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  some 
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comrade  in  the  ranks  will  fling  back  the  answer — “Dead,  on  the 
Field  of  Honor.” 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25 

With  the  close  of  the  scholastic  season  the  Stylus  takes  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  incoming  staff  to  which  we  now  re¬ 
linquish  the  reins  of  control.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Lawler,  whose  work 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our  publication  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  has  been  appointed  editor  for  the  1925-26 
school  year.  Mr.  Lawler  with  characteristic  promptitude  has  al¬ 
ready  given  us  to  understand  that  his  editorial  board  will  con¬ 
sist  of  but  six  positions.  These  will  be  occupied  by  Walter  Mc¬ 
Cracken  ’26,  Austin  Crowley  ’26,  T.  Everett  McPeake  ’26,  Wil¬ 
liam  Consodine  ’26,  Joseph  M.  Dolan  ’27,  and  D.  Francis  Down¬ 
ing  ’27.  The  editor  elect  intends  to  augment  this  board  only  by 
lively  competition.  John  T.  Sullivan,  ’26,  will  remain  in  his 
present  capacity  as  Business  Manager,  while  George  Robertie, 
’26,  has  been  chosen  as  Advertising  Manager  to  succeed  Charles 
Monahan,  ’25,  whose  energetic  work  has  made  possible  much 
development  and  progress  for  the  Stylus  in  the  course  of  the  year 
past.  To  Mr.  Lawler  and  his  colleagues  the  outgoing  staff  ex¬ 
tends  its  sincere  wish  for  a  prosperous  and  successful  year. 

Editor. 


THE  TOWN 

A  ND  now,  as  years  ago,  the  church  bell  rings, 
^Resounding  thru  the  sleepy  country  place; 

The  drowsy  little  town  upturned  its  face 
To  the  sweet  sun;  and  now  a  young  lark  flings 
The  dew  of  mantled  morn  from  her  light  wings. 
Before  their  simple  meal,  to  God  a  grace 
Was  given  in  thankfulness;  an  ancient  race 
Had  offered  that  same  prayer,  as  Homer  sings. 

And  then  as  evening  came  the  streets  were  filled 
With  busy  voices  of  the  simple  folk. 

Beneath  an  ancient  elm  some  young  heart  thrilled 
To  loving  words  that  youthful  lips  then  spoke. 

The  stars  came  out,  the  shining  moon  looked  down 
Upon  the  stillness  of  the  sleeping  town. 

D.  Francis  Downing,  ’27 
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"A  Spiked-Shoe  Apostate” 

BHE  trouble  had  all  originated  away  back  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  If  there  had  been  no  Civil  War  Mr.  Anthony 
T.  Cuyler,  respected  gentleman  and  prominent  tobacco 
grower  of  Virginia,  would  never  have  left  private  life  to  become 
a  general  under  Lee  in  the  Confederate  Army.  And  if  he  had  not 
enrolled  with  the  Confederate  forces,  and  had  not  subsequently 
been  on  the  losing  side,  he  would  never  have  founded  Valen 
College,  that  tiny  seat  of  Southern  aristocracy  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  Great  Blue  Ridge.  The  war  was  over,  but  the  work  of 
reconstruction  had  just  begun.  Reconstruction  meant  schools, 
and  so,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1866,  in  the  little  town  of  Beaumont, 
Virginia,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  for  Valen  College,  destined 
in  after  years  to  become  the  “Princeton  of  the  South.”  From 
that  time  forth  the  name  of  Cuyler  was  inseparably  woven  into 
the  glorious  traditions  of  old  Valen,  and  not  a  single  generation 
passed  but  had  seen  some  one  of  the  Cuyler  blood  enrolled  be¬ 
neath  the  Green  and  Gold.  That  is,  up  to  the  time  that  “Cocky” 
Cuyler  gazed  into  the  depths  of  Amy  Spencer’s  blue  eyes,  became 
enamored,  and  forsook  the  family  college  of  hallowed  name. 
But  then,  anything  is  liable  to  happen  where  a  girl  is  concerned, 
and  besides  we  are  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

One  thing  was  certain;  “Cock”  Cuyler  could  run.  Over  the 
quarter  and  half-mile  distances  he  had  no  peer.  For  three  years 
he  had  reigned  supreme  over  all  Southern  prep  schools,  and  the 
news  of  his  matriculation  at  Valen  had  filled  all  loyal  supporters 
of  the  Green  and  Gold  with  joy.  In  his  preliminary  workouts  he 
showed  himself  to  be  running  faster  than  ever,  and  every  in¬ 
dication  pointed  to  a  very  successful  track  season.  Then  like  a 
bolt  from  the  blue  came  the  blow.  A  frat  dance  at  Charlotte,  a 
pair  of  dancing  blue  eyes,  and  the  damage  was  done.  When  love 
entered  family  tradition  flew  out  the  window.  One  week  later 
Cuyler  donned  the  Orange  and  Black  of  The  Citadel,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  an  empty  void,  a  raving  coach,  and  a  host  of  bitter  enemies. 
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That  was  three  years  ago.  Three  years  in  which  the  name  of 
Cuyler  had  been  bruited  far  and  wide,  and  three  years  in  which 
the  Green  and  Gold  banners  of  Valen  had  been  shamefully  trailed 
in  the  dust.  “The  Running  Fool,”  sporting  writers  delighted  in 
calling  him.  Since  his  advent  all  middle  distance  records  had 
gone  by  the  board.  He  could  run  any  distance  from  the  furlong 
to  the  mile.  Twice  he  had  beaten  Valen  practically  single-handed 
in  the  annual  dual  meets,  and  now  upon  this  glorious  day  in  June 
he  bade  fair  to  accomplish  the  feat  for  the  third  time  running. 

The  stands  were  hushed.  The  flaming  banners  of  both  colleges 
fluttered  listlessly  in  the  soft  summer  breeze.  Not  a  sound  broke 
the  silence  as  the  runners  lined  up  for  this,  the  final  and  deciding 
event  of  the  meet — the  quarter-mile  run.  63  to  63  stood  the  score. 
Through  superhuman  efforts  in  the  field  events  Valen  had  over¬ 
come  her  rival’s  preponderance  in  the  runs,  and  had  tied  the  score. 
To  win  now  she  must  place  first  in  this,  the  last  event:  and  Cuyler 
was  running  for  The  Citadel.  Deliberately  the  runners  took  their 
holes.  All  save  one,  a  slim,  lithe  athlete  whose  black  jersey 
proudly  flaunted  the  orange  sash  of  The  Citadel.  Lightly,  grace¬ 
fully,  he  jogged  up  the  track  to  the  co-ed  section  of  the  stands, 
bowed  low  in  mock  homage,  and  blew  an  airy  kiss  to  her  who  so 
completely  held  his  heart.  “Cocky”  Cuyler.  The  name  fitted 
him  like  a  glove.  Yet  because  the  public  ever  loves  a  colorful 
champion  the  thronged  stands  wildly  shrieked  their  approval. 

Bang!  Six  tense  bodies  left  their  holes  as  one,  sprinted  madly 
for  position,  and  settled  down  to  the  long,  space  devouring  stride 
of  the  trained  quarter-miler.  In  front  showed  Cuyler,  no  longer 
Cuyler  the  social  lion,  but  Cuyler  the  record-breaker.  Gone  was 
the  smile.  In  its  place  gleamed  flashing  white  teeth  set  in  a 
determined  snarl.  Head  erect,  shoulders  swung  slightly  forward, 
eyes  sparkling,  and  his  jet-black  hair  a  tousled  mass,  he  ap¬ 
peared  every  inch  the  champion  that  he  was.  He  ran  easily, 
without  apparent  effort,  yet  his  graceful  stride  fairly  ate  up  the 
distance,  and  at  the  turn  he  was  a  full  ten  yards  in  the  lead. 
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Behind  him  floundered  two  Valen  runners,  ludicrous  in  their 
efforts  to  catch  this  running  marvel. 

Old  “Pop”  Sullivan,  Valen’s  veteran  track  coach,  sat  crushed. 
For  three  years  now  he  had  developed  a  splendid  track  team,  yet 
each  year  saw  its  defeat,  solely  because  of  this  one  star,  Cuyler, 
who  by  all  traditional  laws  should  now  be  running  for  Valen.  In 
disgruntled  silence  “Pop”  settled  back  to  watch  the  finish,  but 
not  so  the  frenzied  Citadel  section.  The  stands,  but  a  minute 
before  so  still,  were  now  a  seething  vortex  of  color.  “Cuyler! 
Cuyler!  Come,  Cuyler!  Come!”  they  shrieked  aloud,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  as  if  to  hasten  the  straining  runner  home. 
“Home,”  they  cried,  and  home  he  came,  in  one  last  desperate 
burst  of  speed  that  carried  him  across  the  finish  line  a  good  thirty 
yards  in  the  van  of  the  field.  With  a  sigh  “Pop”  turned,  and 
with  head  bent,  slowly  left  the  field,  contemptuously  disdaining 
the  band  of  youthful  lunatics  running  wildly  about,  bearing  aloft 
the  victorious  Cuyler,  whom  the  stentorian  voiced  official  an¬ 
nounced  had  “broken  the  long  existing  record  for  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  yard  run,  covering  the  distance  in  the  remarkable 
time  of  forty-eight  and  four-fifths  seconds.” 

Slowly  the  long,  drowsy  summer  passed  away.  The  coming 
of  September  again  heard  the  joyous  shouts  of  students  about 
Ames  Hall,  but  despite  his  pleasure  at  home-coming  “Pop”  was 
disconsolate.  The  thought  of  beating  Cuyler  had  become  a 
mania  with  him.  In  every  sport  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  promising  half-milers,  and  despite  his  many  duties  as  trainer, 
he  was  unable  to  erase  from  his  mind  the  picture  of  a  clean¬ 
limbed  runner,  resplendent  in  the  Green  and  Gold  of  Valen, 
breasting  the  tape  yards  in  front  of  a  crestfallen  Cuyler.  As  this 
would  be  his  last  crack  at  “Cocky”  he  must  needs  hurry,  for 
rumors  from  the  rival  school  predicted  still  more  records  for  that 
self-satisfied  youth.  In  desperation  the  old  coach  and  trainer 
accosted  every  student  he  met  on  the  campus  to  go  out  for  track. 
He  beseeched!  He  implored!  Sprinters  he  discovered,  and  was 
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pleased.  Distance  runners  he  sought,  and  found.  But  middle- 
distance  runners,  especially  half-milers,  he  unearthed  not  a  one. 
The  disappointing  case  of  “Ink”  Gregory  was  especially  most 
heartrending.  This  boy,  so  named  because  of  his  many  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Valen  monthly,  The  Quill ,  possessed  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  star — speed,  endurance,  and  a  fine  judgment 
of  pace,  but  his  showing  in  the  time  trials  had  been  wretched. 
He  ran  with  a  peculiar  stride,  half  skip  and  half  bound,  that  was 
especially  noticeable,  and  “Pop”  felt  sure  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
competition  before.  Physically  he  was  not  particularly  prepos¬ 
sessing  as  a  runner,  being  frail  and  sickly  looking,  but  his  form 
and  ease  of  stride  belied  his  appearance.  Puzzle  as  he  would, 
“Pop”  could  not  place  him.  Questioning  threw  no  light  on  the 
boy’s  past.  “No,  he  did  not  believe  that  coach  Sullivan  had 
ever  seen  him  before.  Had  he  ever  run  before?  Yes,  but  not 
a  great  deal.  Just  now  and  then  in  prep  school.”  He  “thought 
that  he  would  like  track,”  but  that  was  all  the  information  he 
would  vouchsafe.  Even  his  classmates  knew  little  enough  about 
him,  and  the  coach  was  forced  to  give  up  his  quest.  Shortly 
afterwards  Gregory  exploded  “Pop’s”  great  expectations  with  a 
loud  “bang”  and  the  coach  was  only  too  glad  to  drop  all  further 
inquiry. 

This  last  blow  struck  the  old  coach  harder  than  he  cared  to 
admit,  even  to  himself.  But  because  he  was  a  fighter,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  know  when  he  was  beaten,  he  doggedly 
set  about  grooming  his  other  green  material;  conditioning,  tim¬ 
ing, — despairing.  Gregory  he  left  absolutely  to  himself,  and 
thereafter  that  individual  worked  out  alone.  May  saw  the  birth 
of  a  new  and  glorious  Spring,  the  campus  was  redolent  of  flowers, 
the  air  was  crisp  and  clear,  but  for  once  in  his  life  the  coach’s 
Celtic  blood  had  lost  its  buoyancy.  Just  as  he  had  feared,  Van 
Duncan  would  again  be  his  best  half-miler.  A  consistent  per¬ 
former  over  the  mile  route,  Van  Duncan  had  never  turned  in 
times  even  approaching  those  of  Cuyler.  A  possible  second  was 
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the  best  that  one  could  expect  from  him,  and  for  the  fourth  suc¬ 
cessive  year  it  was  apparent  that  if  Valen  was  to  stand  a  chance 
of  winning  the  approaching  meet,  it  would  be  entirely  due  to  the 
results  of  her  field-event  men.  Once  his  course  was  clear  “Pop” 
threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  the  work.  Day  after  day  saw 
a  weary  coach  drilling  his  charges  in  the  fine  points  of  weight¬ 
throwing  and  jumping,  and  night  after  night  saw  the  same  weary 
coach  eternally  juggling  the  positions  of  athletes  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  number  of  points.  But  coach  and  juggle  as  he 
might,  the  result  was  ever  the  same:  Let  but  each  and  every 
wearer  of  the  Green  and  Gold  do  his  best,  and  Valen  would  win 
by  two  points.  Let  but  one  man  falter  in  his  event  and  once 
again  would  be  seen  the  triumph  of  a  Cuyler-led  Orange  and 
Black  team.  One  hope  alone  sustained  the  wily,  old  coach:  the 
hope  for  the  “breaks.”  In  the  strife  of  competition  champions 
are  made  and  broken.  Who  knew  but  what  Valen’s  day  was  at 
last  at  hand.  Indeed,  so  cheering  was  this  thought  that  “Pop” 
actually  began  to  go  about  with  a  smile,  and  observing  students 
soon  started  the  rumor  that  Cuyler  had  broken  a  leg. 

The  morning  of  the  long  awaited  day  dawned  clear  and  warm, 
and  the  air  was  sweet  with  lilac.  To  the  south  the  Great  Blue 
Ridge  lifted  its  swelling  height  in  purple  majesty,  clear-cut  as  a 
cameo  against  the  amethyst  of  the  sky.  Hurrying  students  in 
creamy  flannels  dashed  here  and  there,  all  agog  with  the  thrill 
and  excitement  of  Commencement  Week,  and  with  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  escorting  the  sweetest  and  fairest  of  all  maidens  to  the 
great  track  classic  of  the  school  year.  Cuyler  Field  was  gay 
with  banners  and  pretty  girls,  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  who  drew 
the  greater  attention,  the  runners  or  the  girls.  Captain  “Cocky” 
Cuyler  arrived  early,  an  adoring  damsel  upon  each  arm,  incon¬ 
spicuously  swathed  in  a  flaming  orange  bathrobe  with  a  huge 
Black  C  worked  in  the  back.  Gossip  from  the  Citadel  had  it  that 
neither  of  these  damsels  was  the  one  and  only  Amy  Spencer,  and 
that  Cuyler’s  egotism  had  at  last  done  its  work.  Despite  his 
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loud  attire  a  downcast  droop  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  lent 
credence  to  this  tale,  and  the  news  flew  rapidly  around  the  stands 
that  the  self-sufficient  Cuyler  was  all  broken  up  over  the  affair. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  tears  of  anguish  flowed  from  the  Valen  stands 
at  the  sight  of  this  most  hated  of  all  rivals,  but  as  the  hour  of 
deliverance  from  Cuyler’s  bondage  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  fleet 
star  was  suffered  to  pass  in  oppressive  silence.  Once  Cuyler 
doffed  his  robe  and  started  to  run,  all  his  shortcomings  were  for¬ 
gotten.  Not  since  the  days  of  the  incomparable  Maxey  Long 
had  track  followers  seen  such  form,  and  the  crowded  stands 
thundered  applause  as  he  jauntily  tore  around  the  track  limbering 
up. 

Both  teams  had  expected  the  unexpected,  but  the  early  turn 
of  affairs  sent  reeling  even  the  veteran  “Pop.”  “Tug”  Wilso, 
entered  in  the  sprints  merely  to  fill  up  Valen’s  quota,  sped  home 
with  ten  points  that  Green  and  Gold  had  never  dreamt  of  scoring, 
while  “Linky”  Norton,  suddenly  finding  himself  in  the  high  jump, 
left  far  behind  his  old  mark  of  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  soared 
to  a  glorious  tie  for  first  place  with  Morris,  The  Citadel  ace,  at 
six  feet  one  and  seven-eighths  inches.  But  if  Valen  profited  by 
these  quirks  of  Fate,  so  too  did  The  Citadel.  Van  Duncan,  con¬ 
ceded  a  sure  first  place  in  the  mile,  pulled  up  with  a  strained 
tendon  at  the  end  of  the  third  lap,  and  dropped  out  of  further 
competition  for  the  day,  effectually  dispelling  any  last,  lingering 
hopes  the  Valen  coach  might  have  had  of  beating  Cuyler.  Thus 
seesawing  back  and  forth,  the  advantage  rested  now  with  one 
side,  now  with  the  other,  until  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cuyler’s 
first  appearance  in  the  half-mile,  the  score  stood:  The  Citadel  42, 
Valen  37. 

Here  at  last  was  the  day’s  great  event,  Valen’s  last  chance  to 
defeat  the  great  Cuyler  over  his  favorite  distance.  And  with 
\  an  Duncan  out  of  the  race  the  Green  and  Gold  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  novices,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  run  before  in 
competition.  As  was  natural  The  Citadel  stands  were  openly 
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jubilant,  while  those  of  Valen  affected  a  confidence  that  they 
little  felt.  Tears  of  impotence  welled  into  “Pop’s”  eyes  as  he 
surveyed  his  representatives  standing  beside  the  Orange  and 
Black’s  lithe  limbed  grayhound  —  nervous  Caulkins,  lumbering 
Davis,  and  the  frail  Gregory.  Truly  the  contrast  was  enough  to 
break  any  coach’s  heart.  Cuyler  airily  won  the  toss  for  the  pole, 
and,  having  shaken  hands  with  Davis,  his  nearest  opponent, 
smoothed  back  his  long  hair  with  an  affected  gesture  and  stepped 
into  his  holes.  With  the  crack  of  the  gun  he  shot  into  the  lead, 
but  relinquished  it  with  a  laugh  as  little  Gregory  scampered  like 
a  frightened  jack-rabbit  for  the  inside  lane.  The  stands  roared 
with  laughter  at  the  presumption  of  the  fragile,  spindle-shanked 
Valenite,  and  “Cocky”  himself  waved  his  appreciation  to  his  fair 
rooters  to  show  that  he,  too,  saw  the  humor  of  the  situation.  At 
the  end  of  the  straightaway  Cuyler  again  sought  the  lead,  but 
again  his  presumptuous  little  rival  lifted  his  stride,  and,  running 
wide  on  the  turn,  elbowed  his  famed  rival  back  with  all  the  ease 
and  assurance  of  a  veteran.  “Pop’s”  eyes  kindled  with  pitying 
admiration  at  the  boy’s  audacity  and  prayed  with  might  and  main 
that  he  hold  the  lead.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  At  last  Cuyler  was 
incensed.  With  one  tremendous  burst  of  speed  he  jumped  his 
rival  on  the  back-stretch  and  in  a  trice  had  opened  ten  yards  on 
Gregory.  The  Citadel  cohorts  went  into  a  frenzy.  Ten,  twelve, 
fifteen  yards  he  opened  up  on  the  struggling  Valenite.  At  the 
quarter  he  was  clocked  in  53  seconds  flat,  and  knowing  reporters 
freely  predicted  a  new  record.  When  of  a  sudden  the  unexpected, 
the  incredible,  happened.  At  that  very  instant  when  every  watcher 
expected  Gregory  to  wilt  under  the  pace,  at  the  same  instant  that 
“Pop”  Sullivan  left  the  field  a  broken-hearted  coach,  the  stout¬ 
hearted  little  wearer  of  the  Green  and  Gold  actually  began  to 
laugh.  Not  the  bitter,  cynical  laugh  of  the  defeated,  but  the 
laugh  of  him,  who,  doubting  his  own  powers,  discovers  with  a 
surge  of  joy  that  he  possesses  the  strength  to  win.  In  one  swift 
rush  he  picked  up  on  his  flying  rival.  Faster  and  faster  twinkled 
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those  spindly  little  legs.  The  gap  that  was  formerly  fifteen 
yards  had  miraculously  shrunk  to  ten.  Inch  by  inch  he  crept 
up.  Nine  yards,  seven  yards,  six  yards  separated  the  pair.  At 
the  last  turn  those  six  yards  had  become  three,  and  as  they  swung 
into  the  stretch  the  Green  and  Gold  of  Valen  clung  like  a  burr  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  Orange  and  Black  of  The  Citadel. 

The  dismayed  shrieks  of  the  crowd  at  last  awoke  Cuyler  to  hi§ 
peril.  One  startled  glance  over  his  shoulder  confirmed  his  fears. 
Desperately  he  strove  to  go  faster,  his  breath  came  in  hoarse  sobs 
through  teeth  clenched  in  an  agony  of  effort,  the  muscles  of  his 
neck  stood  out  like  whipcords,  yet  still  the  blurring  figure  at  his 
shoulder  clung  on  like  grim  death.  One  hundred  yards  from  the 
finish  Gregory  caught  him,  and,  neck  and  neck,  they  battled  down 
the  stretch.  But  not  yet  was  Cuyler  beaten.  Conceited  he  may 
have  been,  a  social  lion  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  a  champion  he 
certainly  was  for  all  that.  With  one  last  frenzied  lunge  he 
hurled  himself  across  the  line,  inches  behind  the  hated  Green  and 
Gold.  Culyer — the  cocky — the  undefeated — the  invincible — had 
at  last  met  his  master. 

And  “Pop,”  where  was  he?  Ah,  the  irony  of  Fate.  At  the 
very  moment  for  which  he  had  been  hoping  and  praying  for  four 
years,  that  discouraged  old  man  was  unashamedly  weeping  in  the 
field  house.  Never  again  would  he  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  great  Cuyler  defeated  in  a  college  meet,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
bewildered  trainer  babbling  students  found  an  hour  later.  “Cuy¬ 
ler  twice  beaten — 1.53  1/5  for  the  half — 48  2/5  for  the  quarter — 
The  Citadel  routed  91  to  56.”  Lucky  indeed  was  it  for  “Pop” 
that  he  possessed  a  heart  of  iron,  otherwise  the  shock  must  surely 
have  been  too  great  for  him.  To  this  day  his  face  will  take  on 
a  dazed  expression  at  the  mere  mention  of  that  now  historic  meet, 
and  I  personally  believe  that  he  doubts  such  two  races  actually 
took  place. 

Of  course  Gregory  was  no  novice  at  track,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  grand  pow-wow  in  his  room  that  night  that  the  whole  truth 
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came  to  light.  “Scatter  yourselves  about,  gentlemen,  and  light 
up,”  said  the  little  star,  smiling  in  resignation  when  he  saw  who 
his  unexpected  visitors  were,  “It’s  my  story  that  you  want,  so 
get  comfortable  and  I’ll  begin,”  When  all  were  seated,  the  boy 
cleared  his  throat  and  began  his  startling  tale.  “In  the  first  place, 
my  real  name  is  Carson,  Gregory  Carson.  Yes,  ‘Pop,’  ”  he  went 
on,  answering  the  unasked  question  in  the  old  coach’s  eye,  “the 
same  ‘Flash’  Carson  whom  you  saw  win  the  Junior  National  Half- 
mile  Championship  at  Berkeley,  California,  five  years  ago.”  “I 
knew  it!  I  knew  it!”  broke  in  “Pop”  excitedly,  “I  never  forget 
faces,  but  somehow  you  look  differently  to  me  now.”  Carson 
smiled  quietly.  “I  guess  it  must  have  been  the  glasses,  ‘Pop,’  I 
was  quite  a  student  in  those  days,  and  a  lover  of  good  literature 
from  childhood.  Even  as  a  boy  I  longed  to  become  a  great  writer, 
but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  my  fame  on  the  track  actually  mili¬ 
tated  against  any  possible  success  along  my  chosen  line.  Wher¬ 
ever  I  submitted  my  manuscripts  the  results  were  invariably  the 
same;  a  casual  inspection,  a  tolerant  smile,  and  then  the  inevi¬ 
table,  ‘Quite  good,  Carson,  quite  good.  We’ll  make  a  runner 
out  of  you  yet.  But,  by  the  way,  when  is  your  next  race?’ 
Track,  track,  track.  I  could  never  forget  my  incidental  ability. 
I,  a  writer  by  preference,  was  forced  to  become  a  runner  from 
necessity.  At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  came  East, 
determined  to  bury  myself  in  a  quiet  nook,  learn  to  write,  and 
forget  about  track.  The  rest  you  all  know.  The  lure  of  the 
cinders,  or  Cuyler’s  manner,  I’m  not  yet  sure  which,  at  last  proved 
too  strong  for  me,  and  I  determined  to  try  one  last  fling  at  the 
game.  I  was  a  bit  uncertain  at  first  whether  I  would  be  able  to 
regain  my  old  speed  within  such  a  short  space  of  time,  and 
in  order  not  to  have  ‘Pop,’  here,  expect  too  much  of  me,  I  pur¬ 
posely  pulled  in  my  time  trials.  Not  until  I  had  covered  the  first 
lap  of  the  half-mile  was  I  sure  of  myself,  but  I  knew  then  that 
I  could  beat  Cuyler.”  Here  the  little  star  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  glance  slyly  at  “Pop,”  who  was  beaming  all  about  him  with  an 
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“I  told  you  so”  expression  on  his  face.  aAs  for  the  rest  of  my 
story,  it’s  soon  told.  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  electing  me 
captain  of  next  year’s  track  team,  and  while  I  am  deeply  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  honor  you  wish  to  bestow  upon  me,  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  must  decline.  First,  because  I  have  decided  to  leave 
college  and  have  already  accepted  a  staff  position  on  The  South¬ 
ern  Literary  Magazine,  and,  second,  because  I  am  engaged  to 
be  married  in  June,  a  rival  co-ed,  it  is  true,  but  the  sweetest  girl 
in  all  the  world,  Miss  Amy  Spencer  of  The  Citadel  College.” 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’25 


REQUIESCAT 

MADE  my  musing  way  ’neath  arched  trees. 
Unmindful  where  my  fancy’s  footsteps  led; 

The  eery  stillness  chilled  my  reveries, 

I  paused  within  the  city  of  the  dead. 

The  sun-god,  driving  home  his  weary  steeds, 

Cast  length’ning  shadows  over  all  the  glen, 

Where  rest  ’neath  ragged  stones  and  struggling  weeds 
The  earthly  molds  of  those  who  once  were  men. 

All  nature  seemed  to  guard  the  sacred  place 
Where  myriad  hearts,  with  hopes  and  fears,  lie  low, 
Nor  was  there  lilting  note  of  lark  to  grace 
The  somber  grove,  in  dim  and  patched  glow. 

A  placid  brooklet  flowed  its  steady  way, 

And  droned  its  peaceful  dirge,  and  slow, 

Th’  awak’ning  owl  did  mourn  his  sightless  day, 

And  start  to  scan  the  clustered  copse  below. 
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The  narrow  pathway  stretched  its  winding  length 
Between  the  faded  tablets’  ragged  row, 

Whose  scarred  and  tilted  sides  the  ruthless  strength 
Of  scores  of  rugged  wintry  blizzards  show. 

Their  brief  and  tortuous  span  of  earthly  life, 

The  cold  and  silent  dwellers  of  this  spot 
Fulfilled,  and  when  their  day  of  futile  strife 
Was  spent,  their  scanty  stay  was  soon  forgot. 

Alas!  the  flick’ring  light  of  empty  fame, 

Which  beckons  poor  blind  mortals  with  its  gleam, 
E’en  for  the  few  who  reach  its  frosty  flame, 

The  sea  of  time  will  quench  fame’s  fading  beam. 

And  musing  thus,  I  reached  th’  encircling  hills, 

And  turned  and  watched  the  falling  shades  of  night, 
And  heard  the  early  night-birds’  gentle  trills, 

As  healing  darkness  hid  the  vale  from  sight. 

John  P.  Maloney,  ’25 
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The  Classical  Wave  Theory  of  Light 

a  HE  question  of  the  antagonism  between  the  quantum 
theory  and  the  classical  wave  theory  of  light  is  not  so 
much  a  purely  scientific  discussion  as  one  might  imagine. 
The  classical  wave  theory  is  in  entire  accord  with  all  philosophic 
dogmas,  but  other  views  in  regard  to  light  ofttimes  produce  dire 
results;  e.g.,  Descartes’  unfounded  opinion  that  light  was  instantly 
transmitted  by  means  of  incompressibly  subtile  matter  was  the 
foundation  of  Occasionalism.  Many  of  the  discussions  terminate 
in  an  erroneous  theory  in  regard  to  cosmogony,  due  to  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  matter  and  its  essence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
shall  carefully  analyze  the  two  antagonistic  but  not  necessarily 
incompatible  views. 

But  first  let  us  clarify  our  title.  It  has  made  an  alternative- 
quantum  theory  or  photo-electric  effect;  the  first  but  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  second;  the  theory  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
fact.  With  this  in  mind  we  shall  then  discuss  only  the  quantum 
theory,  but  include  implicitly  the  photo-electric  effect. 

In  this  thesis  let  us  first  understand  what  the  wave  theory  of 
light  postulates,  assumes,  and  proves,  and  then  what  the  quantum 
theory  holds,  and  the  comparison  between  the  two  will  quickly 
follow.  Also  by  this  method  we  can  make  more  sure  of  our 
ground  and  leave  less  room  for  dispute. 

The  first  postulate  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  is  an  all  embrac¬ 
ing  medium,  called  ether.  This  ether  is  not  a  substance  nor  can 
its  actual  existence  be  proved  by  any  experimental  means.  This 
all  physicians  admit.  By  this  means,  however,  the  undulations 
of  light  are  transmitted  in  the  form  of  transverse  vibrations. 
Their  analogy  of  wave  transmission  is  a  field  of  wheat  over  which 
the  wind  blows;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  stalks  may  be 
seen  over  the  entire  area.  But  the  light  waves  are  moving  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed  and  hence  have  a  very  small  length  down 
to  million  millionths  of  an  inch.  With  such  small  lengths  and 
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such  high  velocities  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  might  be 
some  discussion  as  to  the  various  properties  of  light  unless  they 
could  be  effectually  proven. 

Huygens,  Fresnel,  Foucault,  Young,  and  Michelson,  with  the 
above  as  an  hypothesis,  have  endeavored  to  explain  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  light.  And  they  have  succeeded  admirably.  Reflec¬ 
tion,  diffraction,  polarization,  refraction,  interference,  and  sight 
have  all  been  well  answered  by  them.  Everything  in  regard  to 
each  of  these  phenomena  seems  to  hinge  and  dovetail  with  amaz¬ 
ing  accord. 

Reflection  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  waves  strike 
a  substance  they  are  forced  back,  as  when  water  waves  strike 
a  log,  the  ripples  may  be  seen  over  the  incoming  waves.  How¬ 
ever,  the  light  waves  are  so  short  and  so  numerous  that  there  is 
little  chance  for  anything  like  total  interference.  For  example, 
in  a  room  absolutely  without  light,  every  object  appears  so  black 
that  it  cannot  be  individuated. 

Refraction  is  then  explained  as  the  fact  that  due  to  the  varying 
mediums  through  which  light  can  pass,  its  speed  varies  and  the 
waves  bend.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  rock,  thrown 
from  a  cliff  to  the  water  at  a  given  angle.  It  never  enters  the 
water  at  the  same  angle,  but  veers  from  its  course,  depending  upon 
its  size  and  velocity. 

Diffraction  may  be  elucidated  as  a  special  form  of  refraction. 
Light  is  not  a  simple  substance,  if  substance  it  can  be  called,  as 
is  hydrogen,  nor  a  compound  substance,  as  water,  but  rather  a 
composite  substance,  as  the  isotopes  of  chlorine  and  neon.  The 
highest  form  of  composition  is  white  light,  so  called  light.  But 
this  composite  white  light  is  assumed  to  be  composed  of  from 
three  to  seven  waves  of  varying  velocity.  Due  to  this  varying 
velocity,  as  explained  under  refraction,  the  bending  in  the  case  of 
prisms  or  gratings  will  be  greater  for  less  velocities.  When  the 
various  waves  are  sufficiently  bent,  they  appear  as  the  various 
colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  thus  occurs  the  analysis  of  white  light. 
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This  spectrum  consists  in  its  totality  of  the  seven  fundamental 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  Nature’s  most  glorious  example  of  diffrac¬ 
tion.  These  colors  are  absolutely  simple.  By  no  means  known 
at  present  to  men  can  they  be  resolved.  These  colors  also  form 
the  foundation  of  all  color,  every  shade  that  is  seen  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If  a  body  appears  to  us  red,  it  is  because  red  light  waves 
are  the  only  ones  reflected  from  that  body.  All  the  other  waves 
are  absorbed  by  it  and  the  red  are  then  impressed  upon  our 
retina.  This  reflection  of  color  easily  explains  the  circular  rings 
of  color,  Newton’s  rings,  which  were  the  pitfall  of  the  old  corpus¬ 
cular  theory  of  light.  Undulatory  theorists  say  that  as  the 
thickness  of  these  rings  varies,  so  the  light  they  can  reflect  varies, 
since  the  oil  film  is  so  thin  that  it  can  totally  interfere  with  or 
can  prevent  the  reflection  of  certain  light  rays. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  celebrated  principle  of  interference. 
All  of  us  have  watched  the  waves  on  the  beach.  They  come 
rippling  in  from  the  distance,  a  gentle  rise,  then  a  deeper  trough, 
finally  terminating  in  a  crest  so  high  that  the  column  of  water 
gives  way  and  the  wave  breaks.  If  you  then  throw  a  log  into 
the  water,  the  waves  it  causes  move  outward  from  the  log.  Some¬ 
times  you  note  that  there  is  a  calm  when  the  two  trains  meet; 
sometimes  a  mightier  wave  is  generated.  Such  is  the  case  with 
light  waves,  only  much  more  exaggerated.  The  path  of  the 
waves  may  be  represented  thus:  Above  the  line  is  the  crest; 
below  is  the  trough.  When  there  is  a  calm,  the  reaction  may  be 
graphically  expressed  thus:  ( Diagram  omitted )  A  is  the  wave 
caused  by  the  log.  B  is  the  original  wave.  When  the  two 
waves  come  to  X,  there  is  a  trough  of  B  and  a  crest  of  A  and  they 
naturally  counteract,  resulting  in  a  peaceful  calm.  This  is  the 
condition  of  total  interference.  The  reinforcement  may  be  il¬ 
lustrated:  ( Diagram  omitted)  B  is  the  original  wave.  A, 
the  dotted  line,  is  the  log  wave.  When  the  two  meet  at  X, 
it  is  as  when  two  streams  meet.  They  increase  the  volume. 
So  the  resultant  is  C.  Such  a  condition  is  amply  illustrated  by 
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Michelson’s  interferometer,  which  shows  that  waves,  differing  by 
several  thousand  wave  lengths,  illustrated  between  paths  of  beams 
from  two  homogeneous  sources,  still  have  an  observable  inter¬ 
ference. 

It  was  this  interference  phenomenon  that  caused  Newton  to 
withhold  his  support  to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  and  even  to 
become  antagonistic  to  it.  It  was  not  until  Young  in  1850  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  total  interference,  that  the  last  apparent 
support  for  the  corpuscular  theory  was  removed.  Undulatory 
theory  of  light  was  for  a  time,  at  least,  definitely  established. 

Then  it  was  that  Nicol  succeeded  in  polarizing  light,  which  led 
in  no  small  way  to  the  mighty  experiments  of  Pasteur.  When  a 
beam  of  light  is  passed  through  tourmaline,  Iceland  spar,  or  some 
few  other  crystals,  certain  planes  of  light  are  removed.  This 
resultant  light  acts  exactly  as  the  white  light  from  which  it  is 
formed,  in  all  ways  except  transmission  through  another  of  these 
polarizing  crystals,  set  at  a  different  angle.  This  second  crystal 
must  have  its  plane  at  exactly  the  same  angle  as  the  first. 

Finally  sight  is  explained  as  a  kind  of  camera  with  adjustable 
focus.  As  the  range  of  vision  increases,  the  focus  changes,  the 
object  thus  being  kept  in  perfect  range.  The  light  waves  are 
impressed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  their  reactions  upon  the 
nerves  are  transmitted  to  the  brain. 

Thus  do  the  wave  theorists  of  light  elucidate  their  opinions. 
Everything  that  they  explain  dovetails.  Let  us  now  see  what 
assertions  the  molecular  attraction  theorists  make. 

Their  first  assertion  is  built  up  from  a  mass  of  corroborated 
evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  electron  and  a  proton.  This 
proof  is  far  too  extended  to  mention  here  and  is  also  unnecessary. 
Needless  to  say,  however,  their  assertion  is  well  founded  upon 
fact.  They  have  determined  the  size  of  an  electron,  calculated 
its  weight,  and  measured  its  charge  of  electricity.  The  proton 
has  been  likewise  evaluated,  and  the  two,  apparently  funda¬ 
mentals  of  all  matter,  have  been  thus  proven  existent.  With  all 
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their  conclusions  from  this  mighty  discovery  we  shall  not  nor 
need  we  deal.  Our  only  interest  is  with  their  explanation  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  light.  Their  theory  and  explanations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  but  in  the  process  of  development. 

In  this  system,  heat,  light,  ultra-violet,  X,  gamma,  and  Hertzian 
rays  are  all  radiations  of  the  same  character,  except  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations  from  the  substance  of 
their  origination.  Except  for  heat  rays,  which  are  believed  to 
be  due  to  motions  of  atomic  systems,  and  Hertzian  waves,  which 
are  due  to  surges  back  and  forth  of  electrons  in  wire  systems 
which  are  conducting  alternating  currents,  all  other  radiations 
are  due  to  vibrations  of  the  electrical  elements  in  the  atomic 
systems.  Vibrations  and  oscillation  are  but  synonymous  terms 
with  these  men.  Their  example  of  oscillation  is  that  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  bob  of  a  clock.  We  have  seen  these  in  motion,  their  kinetic 
energy  due  to  the  tractation  of  the  earth,  bob,  and  the  motion  we 
have  imparted  to  them  in  starting.  But  these  oscillations  in 
linear  path,  due  to  but  a  single  restoring  force,  that  of  gravitation, 
are  not  the  only  sort.  We  also  have  oscillations  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  as  best  can  be  represented  by  six  springs  in  three  planes  all 
at  right  planes.  Such  is  the  vibration,  or  oscillation  of  electrons 
within  their  nucleus.  The  restoring  force  is  intra-atomic  in  the 
case  of  light,  whose  transmitting  medium  is  at  best  a  mere  pos¬ 
tulate.  But  unlike  the  vibrating  systems  of  mechanics,  whether 
actual  or  theoretical,  the  vibrating  systems  of  the  electrons  within 
an  atom  do  not  radiate  energy  continuously,  but  emit  it  in  definite 
quanta.  This  quantum  itself  is  not  a  unit  of  energy,  but  rather 
a  specific  amount.  It  is  specific  for  any  given  frequency  of 
vibration  and  in  terms  of  the  ordinary  unit  of  energy  is  numeri¬ 
cally  equal  to  the  product  of  the  frequency  by  a  fixed  number, 
known  from  the  originator  of  the  “quantum  theory”  as  “Planck’s 
constant.” 

For  any  type  of  atomic  system  there  appears  to  be  a  fairly  large 
number,  for  example,  nearer  to  a  hundred  thousand  than  to  ten, 
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of  possible  orbits  for  the  planetary  electrons,  i.e.,  the  atoms  sur¬ 
rounding  the  atomic  nucleus  as  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
encircle  the  sun.  Radiation  occurs  when  an  electron  passes  from 
a  less  stable  orbit  to  a  more  stable  condition.  By  interaction 
with  other  atomic  systems,  if  they  are  in  violent  motion,  or  with 
swiftly  moving  electrons,  a  planetary  electron  may  be  displaced 
to  a  less  stable  orbit.  During  its  return  energy  is  radiated.  But 
these  electrons  may  vibrate  in  orbits  without  loss  of  energy  to 
surrounding  systems.  Hence  it  would  follow  that  violent  inter¬ 
actions  give  rise  to  higher  frequencies  than  those  which  can  con¬ 
tribute  less  energy.  The  gamma  rays  from  radioactive  sub¬ 
stances  and  X-rays,  which  arise  from  the  impact  of  swiftly  mov¬ 
ing  electrons  within  atomic  systems,  have  the  highest  frequen¬ 
cies  so  far  observed. 

The  electrons  of  atoms  which  are  exposed  to  X-rays  are  dis¬ 
placed  from  their  normal  orbits  and  in  their  return  radiate  energy. 
The  X-rays  which  arise  from  the  second  body  are  so-called 
secondary  X-rays.  The  re-radiation  may  involve  X-rays  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  incident  on  the  same  body.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
radiation  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  original  rays,  which 
are  said  to  be  “scattered”  by  the  body.  This  last  statement  is 
chosen,  since  orderly  reflection,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
the  case  of  polished  mirrors  and  light  rays,  does  not  occur. 
Such  reflection  is  possible  only  if  the  surface  irregularities  of  the 
reflecting  body  are  negligible  in  comparison  to  the  wave  length, 
so  called,  of  the  incident  radiation.  By  wave  length  is  meant 
the  distance  which  the  radiant  energy  travels  during  each  period 
of  the  vibrating  source.  For  X-rays  this  distance  is  just  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  diatomic  molecule.  No  surface, 
therefore,  can  be  smooth  to  X-rays  and  reflecting  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense.  For  this  reason  the  re-radiation  of  X-rays  is  usually 
irregular  and  disorderly.  Hence,  according  to  the  frequency  of 
the  original  vibration  and  according  to  the  oscillating  systems  of 
the  substance  upon  which  it  falls,  radiant  energy,  whether  light 
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or  heat,  is  absorbed  and  re-radiated  with  or  without  change  of 
frequency.  Of  re-radiation  with  change  of  frequency  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  visible  range  of  frequencies  is  furnished  by  so-called 
fluorescent  substances. 

Just  as  substances  exposed  to  X-rays  give  off  their  own  charac¬ 
teristic  vibrations  when  these  are  of  a  lower  frequency,  so  fluores¬ 
cent  substances,  when  exposed  to  the  invisible  ultra-violet  radia¬ 
tions,  will  give  off  visible  radiations.  Electric  arc  lights  are  quite 
rich  in  ultra-violet  radiations,  so  that  fluorescent  substances  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  light  will  glow  with  their  own  peculiar  colors.  The 
effect  is  more  easily  observed  with  sunlight;  if  a  beam  is  allowed 
to  fall  on  a  glass  vessel  of  kerosene,  and  the  vessel  viewed  at 
right  angles  to  the  beam,  the  characteristic  blue  fluoresence  of 
kerosene  may  be  observed. 

The  ejection  of  electrons  is  also  characteristic  of  all  radiations 
within  certain  limits  of  frequency.  Gamma,  X,  and  ultra-violet 
rays  will  all  eject  electrons  from  the  substances  on  which  they 
fall.  The  limiting  frequency  below  which  such  ejection  cannot 
occur  lies  in  the  range  of  ultra-violet  and  even  visible  light,  and 
depends,  as  we  shall  see,  upon  the  atomic  systems  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  The  phenomeon  of  the  ejection  of  electrons  when  the 
exciting  radiation  is  ultra-violet,  or  lies  within  the  visible  range,  is 
known  as  the  photo-electric  effect. 

According  to  the  theory  of  radiation  which  is  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  upon  evidence  which  is  strongly  corroborative,  but  of  too 
great  length  to  be  inserted  here,  the  energy  leaving  a  source  is 
uniformly  distributed  over  a  spherical  surface,  which  increases 
constantly  in  size  as  the  radiation  proceeds  outward.  The  effect 
may  be  seen  in  the  widening  circle  of  a  wave  caused  by  dropping 
a  stone  into  water.  An  object  upon  which  such  a  wave  front 
impinges  subtracts  from  it  only  the  energy  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  of  the  total  wave  front  which  strikes  the  object.  The 
effect  is  well  known  to  the  sailors  of  small  boats  who  have  re- 
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ceived  the  wash  of  a  steamer  before  its  wave  front  was  much 
enlarged. 

Such  are  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  quantum  theory,  well 
founded  upon  fact  and  corroborated  by  the  ingenious  experi¬ 
ments  of  Rutherford,  Ramsay,  Soddy,  Millikan,  and  W.  D.  Har¬ 
kins.  Many  new  vistas  of  science  have  been  opened  and  others 
have  been  entirely  obliterated.  Celestial  spectroscopy  and  sub- 
atomistic  cosmogonic  evolution,  within  certain  limits,  are  theorized 
from  this  basis.  Matter  is  assumed  to  be  granular  in  structure 
and  electrical  in  character  or  of  electronic  composition.  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  proved  to  be  granular  in  structure.  Finally  they 
are  attempting  to  show  that  energy  is  transmissible  only  in  finite 
amounts.  If  this  conclusion  is  accepted,  light  will  be  shown  to 
be  electronic  in  structure,  forces  of  like  composition,  and  it  will 
probably  result  that  science  can  be  reduced  to  mathematics. 

However,  before  these  amazing  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  a 
definite  piece  of  evidence  against  this  theory  must  be  explained 
away.  The  corpuscular  theory  for  light,  commonly  accepted  in 
Newton’s  time,  and  so  championed  by  him  and  many  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  was  discredited  when  Foucault  performed  his  classic 
experiments  showing  that  light  is  transmitted  with  greater  veloc¬ 
ity  through  air  than  through  water.  With  this  climax  Biot,  the 
Newtonian  who  had  explained  all  other  phenomena  of  light  by 
means  of  the  corpuscular  theory  and  had  hinged  all  the  other 
evidence  together,  gave  in  when  this  heartbreaking  investiga¬ 
tion  was  completed.  Just  as  Fresnel  made  reflection  the  funda¬ 
mental  of  his  wave  theory,  so  Biot  made  re-radiation  his  funda¬ 
mental.  Young  later  clinched  the  argument  when  he  proved  that 
light  could  suffer  total  interference  by  reflection. 

Electrical  phenomena  were  then  explained  by  wave  motion  as 
was  light.  However,  as  more  and  more  facts  were  studied,  cer¬ 
tain  discrepancies  were  noticed.  When  the  properties  of  X-rays 
were  investigated,  the  mass  of  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
a  corpuscular  theory.  X-rays  passed  more  readily  through  wood 
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than  glass,  which  was  contrary  to  the  behavior  of  white  light. 
Then  as  sub-atomic  phenomena  were  discovered  and  investigated, 
whose  foundation  Arrhenius  laid  with  his  classic  Ionic  theory, 
the  electronic  structure  for  electricity  was  more  and  more 
adopted.  Now  all  electrical  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  this 
theory,  but  in  the  case  of  light  this  explanation  is  more  difficult. 

First  of  all  comes  the  fact  that  light  will  pass  through  wood 
less  readily  than  through  glass,  although  X-rays,  admittedly 
atomic  in  structure,  perform  the  reverse.  Light  waves  have  the 
same  speed,  186,000  miles  a  second,  after  numerous  reflections, 
while  X-rays,  atomic  in  structure,  are  dissipated  entirely  in  energy 
after  at  most  28  feet  through  the  air,  and  less  than  two  feet 
through  lead.  Ordinary  light  can  suffer  interference,  or  re¬ 
enforcement,  but  X-rays  will  not  undergo  these  conditions,  at 
least  with  the  same  results.  One  action  is  physical  and  the  other 
is  certainly  physico-chemical. 

Such  are  patent  facts.  They  must  be  either  harmonized  or 
else  one  theory  must  fall.  It  is  general  opinion  among  scientists 
that  the  wave  theory  for  light  should  fall.  But  among  some  few 
scattered  sources  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the  two 
opinions  can  be  amicably  related. 

The  advocates  of  the  destruction  of  the  wave  theory  of  light 
point  to  the  fact  that  light  waves  can  be  bent  by  magnetic  at¬ 
traction  or  in  accordance  with  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity. 
They  also  go  further  and  show  that  intense  heat,  giving  forth  or 
transferring  energy,  is  productive  of  light,  and  its  only  sources 
intra-atomic.  They  even  explain  interference  by  saying  that  the 
bundle  of  energy,  light,  heat,  or  electricity  should  have  a  length, 
which  might  be  large  in  terms  of  wave  length,  as  we  have  defined 
it,  but  would  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  distance  which  the 
energy  travels  in  each  second.  In  some  way  this  bundle  might 
also  contain  within  itself  something  of  the  structure  of  a  train  of 
waves  which  could  produce  interference  effects  with  bundles 
which  had  been  dispatched  by  other  routes.  These  are  their 
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main  objections  and  hypotheses.  Of  the  objections  and  hypo¬ 
theses  of  the  other  group  we  have  spoken  previously.  Though 
all  these  various  objections  may  seem  mutually  incompatible, 
they  are  far  from  it.  The  points  entirely  antagonistic  are  the 
presence  of  an  all  embracing  ethereal  medium  and  the  vibration 
of  electrons  in  orbits  without  loss  of  energy  to  surrounding 
systems.  The  two  are  entirely  discordant,  for  if  a  medium  were 
capable  of  absorbing  energy  at  all  from  a  vibrating  electron  we 
should  expect  it  to  do  so  continuously.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Light  when  transmitted  through  this  ethereal  medium  has  always 
the  same  velocity,  the  postulate  of  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativ¬ 
ity. 

But  if  these  two  points  are  removed,  or  if  the  necessity  of  an 
ethereal  medium  were  denied,  the  two  theories  are  not  only  not 
incompatible,  but  even  entirely  concordant.  If  light  is  assumed 
to  be  atomic  or  electronic  in  structure  but  vibrating  as  the  heads 
of  the  wheat  stalks  bend  and  rise  in  the  wind,  then  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  light  and  electricity  would  be  explained.  Further¬ 
more,  Maxwell  gave  to  light  a  definition  which  gave  rise  to  the 
electromagnetic  theory.  In  this  theory  there  is  no  necessity  for 
this  ethereal  medium,  for  the  analogy  is  between  light  waves  and 
alternating  current  waves.  Certainly  these  last  need  not,  al¬ 
though  it  is  postulated,  have  any  medium  for  their  motion, 
which  statement  both  Einstein  and  Steinmetz  back.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  wave  lengths  will  give  rise  to  the  varying  properties  of 
the  divers  rays.  Certain  waves  have  such  a  high  frequency  and 
are  consequently  of  so  small  wave  length  that  their  kinetic  energy 
is  partly  expended  as  heat  and  thus  the  internal  energy  is  dis¬ 
sipated,  at  least  in  part.  Finally  if  light  be  thus  atomic,  it  can 
suffer  magnetic  attraction,  as  can  any  ion. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  quantum  theory  will  not  effectu¬ 
ally  disprove  the  classical  wave  theory  but  will  tend  rather  to 
prove  its  correctness.  Electricity  is  not  of  the  same  structure 
as  light.  Light  is  a  vibration  of  atoms,  while  electricity  is  the 
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transfer  of  charges  from  atoms  to  atoms.  X-rays  are  such  high 
speed  bodies  that  the  electrons  instead  of  merely  vibrating  are 
driven  into  space  and  thus,  due  to  interaction  with  other  atoms, 
soon  lose  motion  and  kinetic  energy.  Heat  rays  are  the  result 
of  intra-atomic  activity  and  are  similar  to  X-rays  in  character. 

Arthur  J.  Riley,  ’25 


* 


THE  FLIRT 


"YV7ITH  college  boys  I  gaily  sport; 

They  pledge  me  deep  devotion 
And  plead  their  case  before  my  court 
At  countryside  or  ocean. 

’Neath  summer’s  sky  I  cast  my  net 
For  men  of  every  station — 

The  Wall  Street  king,  the  young  cadet, 
The  lords  of  all  creation. 

They  flatter,  chatter  as  they  go 
To  join  my  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


I  coyly  list’,  on  evenings  rare, 

To  lovers’  fond  recital, 

And  dance  with  glee  when  I  can  snare 
A  millionaire  or  title. 

Like  fated  moths,  destroying  flame 
Lures  them  to  disaster; 

At  my  feet  kneel  wealth  and  fame, 
And  there,  too,  kneels  their  master. 

I  tease  them  so,  then  let  them  go 
To  join  my  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


f  ’  • 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25 


NIGHT’S  GIFT 


"MIGHT : 

1  ^  O  child  of  Nature,  sound  in  sleep 
Beneath  a  sky  that  now  doth  weep, 

Say  what  you  hold  so  dear 
That  though  it  is  not  here 
You  wish  to  have  it  near. 

The  sleeper  dreamt  upon  the  words  of  night. 

There  passed  before  him  thoughts  of  power  and  might. 


T 


HE  SLEEPER: 

O  Night,  so  dim  in  darkest  veil, 

Give  me  at  what  no  man  can  rail; 

Than  which  none  quite  so  fair 
But  yet  not  all  too  rare 
In  this  our  world  of  care. 

The  morning’s  light  awoke  him  from  the  doze 
To  be  the  first  to  gaze  upon  a  rose. 


William  A.  Consodine,  ’26 


"  Snapshots  ” 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


Scene  1. 

A  verdant  countryside;  the  first  faint  blush  of  summer,  leafy 
trees,  budding  flowers,  air  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  many 
blossoms;  Nature  vibrant,  pulsing  with  new  life;  water  purling 
through  smiling  meadows;  fairy  lights  glow  intermittently  in  the 
garden;  silvery  moonlight  whispers  of  fairyland  in  the  flower  beds 
— ominous,  misty  shadows  by  the  hedge;  slender  wisps  of  moon¬ 
light  transform  to  rarest  jewels  the  dewdrops  on  the  hollyhocks; 
crickets  chirp  sleepily;  sounds  of  soporific  contentment  issue  from 
second  story  window;  cat  snoozes  innocently  in  shadows  on  the 

piazza ;  peace ....  tranquillity . pastoral  quiet . Nature 

holds  her  breath  in  anticipation;  the  world’s  asleep;  town  clock 
softly  chimes  twelve. 


Scene  2. 

Moon  looks  down  quizzically;  birds  stir  fretfully;  crickets 
pause  in  expectant  silence;  fireflies  glow  in  among  the  flowers; 

a  deep  hush . a  stir . suddenly . smouldering  balls 

of  fire  gleam  fiendishly  in  the  shadows;  a  low,  deep-throated 
hissing ...  then ...  a  rush...  a  crash  of  falling  bodies;  hurtling 
figures  in  the  garden; ...  .a  sharp  spat-spat.  .  .a  high  transfixing 
scream .  . .  then ...  a  low  sobbing  moan . . .  sound  of  heavy  foot¬ 
steps  .  . .  screen  thrown  up  on  second  story  window . . .  flying  ob¬ 
ject  shatters  the  moonlight . . .  dull  sickening  thud  in  flower  bed ; 

a  dash  for  cover. .  .  .figures  crashing  through  the  hedge; . 

minutes  pass ....  screen  slams  down  in  second  story  window .... 
crickets  timidly  take  up  their  drone  again .  . .  rhythm  of  sonorous 

music  again  issues  from  bedroom;  peace. . .  .restful  quiet . 

clock  softly  chimes  one.  . . the  night  is  on. 
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Scene  3. 

Moon  smiles  wisely;  piazza  bathed  in  soft  silver  sheen;  cat 
wearily  climbs  the  front  steps;  struggles  into  the  hammock;  gazes 
dolefully  at  battered  exterior;  listlessly  licks  her  ruffled  coat; 
sighs  deeply;  rolls  into  soft  ball;  falls  into  hectic,  dream-filled 
slumber . . .  then . . .  flaring  phantasms  of  bloody  battles ...  fur  fly¬ 
ing ... .  eyes  gleaming ....  shrieks  of  terror ....  cat  stirs  restless¬ 
ly;  old  shoe  sits  awkwardly  among  the  broken  flowers;  birds 
once  more  wrapped  in  slumber;  witching  lights  glow  among  the 
blossoms;  crickets  chirp  cheerily;  frogs  join  in  harmonious 
chorus; . . .  .peace. . .  .pious  silence. . .  .town  clock  softly  chimes 
two;  all’s  well. 

Francis  S.  Russell,  ’26 


A  WITHERED  LEAF 

JF  winter’s  bitter  wind 

Could  not  your  hold  dissever, 

O  fretting,  faded,  oaken  leaf, 

Alas,  you  soon  will  find 
You  cannot  cling  forever; 

Your  love  of  life  must  come  to  grief, 

For  Spring  and  youth  combined, 

Though  gentle,  yield  can  never 
A  place  to  you, — their  time  is  brief! 

’25 


Anthony  Julian, 


Lo!  The  Poor  "Prof” 


T  is  queer — and  yet  we  blame  it,  I  suppose,  like  many 
other  things,  upon  human  nature — how  mankind  is  wont 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule  that  which  it  cannot  understand. 


Together  with  the  battered  mother-in-law,  the  unwhimpering 
victim  of  a  thousand  quips,  and  the  newly  arrived  immigrant, 
stands  the  unforgetable  figure  of  the  preoccupied  college  pro¬ 
fessor — who,  with  his  two  companions,  serves  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  bread  and  meat  for  the  hungry  writers  of  jest. 

In  this  age  of  educational  wrangling,  when  electivism  clashes 
with  classic  solidity;  when  professionalism  wars  upon  the  “arts 
and  sciences”;  when  university  radio  stations  broadcast  many 
words  upon  advanced  theories,  and  when  editorial  waste-baskets 
groan  beneath  the  weight  of  same,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  in¬ 
nocent  cause  of  this  mighty  stamping  of  earth. 

The  era  in  which  this  great  disturbance  of  air  waves  is  taking 
place  has  been  termed  the  “age  of  lawlessness”  (Dr.  Paul  Dwight 
Moody,  President  of  Middlebury  College);  the  “golden  age” 
(Arthur  Corning  White  of  Dartmouth);  and,  perhaps  better 
than  either,  the  “plastic  age.”  Let  us  linger  a  moment  longer 
upon  the  mooted  question  of  educational  values.  The  phrase — 
the  plastic  age — seems  to  fit  the  situation  better  than  any — in  a 
new  light.  Perhaps  we  should  not  have  said  new — for  it  is  really 
old,  as  old  as  pedagogy  itself.  Every  age  has  been  a  plastic  one 
— for  are  not  the  pupils  in  all  schools  pots  of  clay? — the  teachers 
potters?  Is  not  the  “lump  of  earth”  kneaded,  molded,  baked 
and  glazed  through  his  four  years  of  college  training — in  fact 
through  any  period  of  training? 

Why,  then,  to  return  to  the  jokes ters,  are  artisans  so  nobly 
engaged  to  be  unpardoned  in  their  unseeingness,  to  be  laughed 
at  when  the  distant  glimpse  of  their  goal  transports  them  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  classroom  to  the  honeyed  slopes  of  Parnassus? 
Is  it  a  crime  worthy  of  caricature? 
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But  there  are  those  who  love  him,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
distort  the  sex  of  Daniel  Webster’s  famous  remark;  there  are 
other  minstrels  who  sing  sweeter  songs  of  this  figure,  haloed  by 
unselfish  devotion.  Few  know  that  the  writer  of  the  “Plastic 
Age,”  to  which  we  referred  a  few  breaths  back,  himself  a  college 
professor,  has  written  with  knowledge  and  tender  insight  of  one 
who  finally  attains  the  ends  to  which  he  devoted  his  life  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  December  1924  number  of  the  Bookman  contains  Percy 
Marks’  story,  “Hail,  Friend!”  a  powerful  and  touching  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  passing  of  John  Winslow.  It  may  be  satire;  it  may 
be  a  despairing  cry  of  the  futility  of  the  profession — but  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  believe  that  it  is  not;  the  dying  vision  of  him  whose  “heart 
and  mind  had  labored  hard  for  well  over  fifty  years”  is  too  force¬ 
ful. 

Pictures  come  quickly  to  his  mind,  flowing  fast  and  dizzily — 
his  schooling,  his  disappointment  in  love;  how  he  had  wanted  to 
be  a  writer,  and  had  finally  decided  upon  teaching, — “if  he  could 
not  create  beauty,  he  would  inspire  others  to  do  it.”  Since  the 
gods  had  denied  him  the  first  talent,  he  would  send  his  message 
to  the  world  through  his  pupils — “instead  of  giving  it  his  own 
poor  art,  he  would  give  it  a  thousand  artists. . .  .That  had  been 
his  dream,  and  half  a  century  of  disappointment  and  disillusion 
had  not  discouraged  him.” 

He  sees  the  first  fruit  of  his  labor,  Hubert  Cornwall,  wither; 
“his  first  novel  had  been  honest  work,  a  splendid  startling  begin¬ 
ning;  but  the  beginning  was  also  the  end,  he  never  wrote  another 
honest  line.”  A  second,  Tom  Hawkins,  dies  on  the  verge  of 
success;  the  third,  Robert  Merton,  was  still  young.  “In  him  all 
Winslow’s  life,  the  success  or  failure  of  fifty  years  of  labor,  rested 
....He  was  afraid.  . .  .The  boy  was  young,  business  men  who 
owned  magazines  were  beckoning  to  him,  and  it  was  easy  to  sell 
beauty  for  the  delights  of  the  fleshpots.  . .  .He  was  afraid,  miser¬ 
ably  afraid!” 
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Telegrams  come,  the  result  of  newspaper  notice  of  his  illness, 
and  he  wonders  at  the  fame  of  his  name;  the  room  fills  with 
yellow  notices,  just  as  it  was  once  crammed  with  blue  books. . . . 
among  them  is  one  from  Bobby  Merton.  “He  must  save  Bobby 
....  make  him  understand ....  poetry ....  beauty  and  truth .... 
Keats ....  must  tell  him.”  He  sleeps  and  babbles  and  Bobby 
comes,  and  hearing  him,  tells  him  that  he  understands ....  and 
Winslow  smiles  and  passes  on,  happy  in  one  reward,  to  seek  a 
greater. 

A  second  minstrel  is  Tupper  Greenwald,  twenty- three  years  of 
age,  who  was  graduated  two  years  ago  from  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  His  contribution  to  the  defense  is  “Corputt”  in  the 
Midland  Magazine  for  October  1923.  The  story  opens  with  the 
kernel  of  the  plot  revealed  in  the  irony  of  the  unconcerned  report 
of  the  boarding-house  keeper  that  :  “Old  Professor  Corputt  is 
dead  according  to  the  Crier — died  three  nights  ago” — the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  as  tardy  as  it  is  unfeeling — “and  would  you  believe 
it?  with  a  copy  of  Lear  that  he  had  written  out  in  longhand  under 
his  pillow — Eighty-one.  . .  .well. . .  .If  you  don’t  like  the  coffee, 
call  down  to  me,  and  I’ll  bring  you  tea, — if  you  like.” 

Matter  of  fact  to  the  bitter  end,  the  housekeeper  echoes  the 
“obituary”  interest  of  the  world  with  less  fervor  than  she  would 
mark  the  disappearance  of  a  star  from  its  position  in  the  Milky 
Way.  A  far  greater  star  was  Corputt,  not  one  of  the  Milky 
Way,  but  rather  one  of  the  moons  of  Saturn;  Corputt,  who  “wore 
life  like  a  cool  and  soft  and  lovable  old  coat”;  Corputt,  “a  gray 
man  of  medium  height. . .  .with  delicate  unforgetable  hands  that 
had  a  way  of  caressing  the  leaves  of  books,”  who  “had  the  look 
of  the  disappointed  writer — the  man  who  feels  in  his  youth  the 
creative  urge,  is  compelled  to  earn  a  living,  chooses  teaching  as 
the  best  means  of  doing  it,  and  then,  in  the  end,  finds  his  creative 
self  frustrated  by  his  academic.” 

A  far  happier  picture  is  drawn  by  a  third  artist,  this  time,  it 
is  true,  a  jester,  but  one  worthy  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  kings — L.  H. 
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Robbins.  In  “Professor  Todd’s  Used  Car,”  found  in  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  for  July  1920,  he  breathes  into  a  dilapidated 
“petrol-wagon”  (to  borrow  from  the  “Peppy”  diary  of  F.  P.  A.), 
a  lovable  disposition  and  a  narrative  and  flowing  tongue. 
Through  this  latter  medium  we  learn  of  the  exploits  of  one  James 
Todd,  college  professor. 

“I  admit  I  am  not  a  dazzling  success,”  he  tells  us,  “Freddie 

Burke  is  getting  one  hundred  a  week  and  is  only  twenty-four - 

but  Freddie  Burke  is  engaged  in  the  important  work  of  selling 
pickles,  while  I  am  only  an  educator  of  youth.”  The  educator 
was  only  a  “meek  little  man,”  we  gather  from  the  rattling  tale 
of  the  used  vehicle,  “with  dim  lamps,  saggy  frame  and  feeble 
ignition ....  I  have  met  many  rabbits,  but  only  one  Todd .... 
He  and  I  were  fellow  victims  of  the  hauteur  of  Mrs.  Todd.” 

That  he  was  well  appreciated  by  all  others  who  knew  him,  is 
evidenced  by  his  reception  at  the  college  gates  when  he  first  drove 
the  “thing”  to  class.  His  reception  to  the  student  body  is  far 
more  interesting  than  Babbit’s  to  the  Rotarians.  The  car  tells 
of  it:  “  T  have  called  it  Hilaritas,  meaning  joy,’  said  my  owner 
...  I  further  discovered  that  my  tires  were  inflated  by  the  breath 
of  Pan,  that  I  could  climb  Olympus  on  high,  and  that  he,  James 
Todd,  while  sitting  at  my  wheel,  would  not  bare  his  head  to  Zeus 
himself,  no,  nor  even  to  the  chairman  of  the  college  board  of 
trustees.” 

It  is  his  encounter  with  the  latter  individual  which  makes  up 
the  remainder  of  the  tale,  and  which  increases  both  the  salaries 
of  the  remaining  professors  and  the  respect,  little  enough  before, 
of  Mrs.  Todd  for  the  “tool-box”  and  its  no  longer  meek  owner. 

We  shall  consider  two  stories  by  Orlando  Faulkland  Lewis,  the 
last  of  the  etchers  of  the  nobility  of  the  greatest  of  the  species 
educational.  The  first  is  a  semi-humorous  tale,  the  final  story 
(O.  F.  Lewis  died  in  1922)  of  a  delightful  series  on  Huntington 
College.  Its  humor  is  the  type  which  brings  the  reader  to  the 
verge  of  tears. 
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Old  Peter  Simpkins  was  one  of  the  best  pitchers  that  Hunting- 
ton  ever  produced,  one  who  “had  pitched  the  little  freshwater 
college  to  victory — old  Huntington  that  had  come  down  out  of 
the  woods  and  licked  the  biggest  colleges  in  the  country.” 

Now  a  professor  at  Huntington,  “his  hair  is  partly  gray,  he’s 
the  driest  thing  that  ever  got  a  toehold  on  the  facutly  of  the 
college,  and  his  classes  are  the  limit  for  arid  atmosphere.  But 
that  was  before  Peter  took  an  afternoon  off  down  in  New  York.” 

What  brought  him  to  New  York  was  the  search  of  a  publisher 
for  his  new  book,  “The  Mound  Builders  of  Huntington  County,” 
a  work  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  a  Ph.D.  degree  and 
the  reason  for  the  professor’s  dry  and  straggly  condition.  In 
limning  Peter  as  a  candidate  for  such  a  degree,  says  Blanche 
Colton  Williams  of  Columbia  University  in  the  introduction  to 
the  “O.  Henry  Memorial  Prize  Stories  of  1922,”  Mr.  Lewis 
describes  rather  than  satirizes  the  life  and  ambition  of  the 
modern  American  scholar. 

During  his  trip  Peter  loses  his  manuscript,  but  at  the  ball 
game,  which  he  is  persuaded  to  attend,  he  finds,  unwittingly,  a 
publisher.  “The  national  sport  and  the  characters ....  the  re¬ 
porter,  the  publisher  and  the  judge  are  strictly  of  the  United 
States,”  continues  Professor  Williams.  “You  may  meet  them  any 
day  of  the  year.” 

A  character  who,  fortunately  for  America’s  educational  future, 
is  not  to  be  met  every  day,  is  the  pathetic,  stooped  and  wasted 
figure  of  old  “Hoddy”  Irving,  another  of  Huntington’s  faculty, 
who  is  met  in  “Alma  Mater”  in  the  June  1920  Red  Book. 

The  five  professors  whom  we  have  chosen  have  not  been  types, 
they  are  living  individuals,  outside  as  well  as  within  their  lino¬ 
type  limitations.  They  are  pulsing  creations  of  their  authors, 
some  mere  remembrances,  whom  we  are  delighted  to  meet,  and 
whose  names  we  write  carefully  in  our  address  books,  and  others, 
like  “Hoddy”  Irving,  who  sear  their  faces  into  our  very  hearts. 

O.  F.  Lewis  paints  a  lasting  image  in  his  “friend  of  all  the 
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freshmen,”  and  Dickens-like  he  directs  his  narrative  toward  the 
end  of  obtaining  proper  recognition  and  restitution  for  those  who 
mould  the  college  ideals  and  spirit,  who  act  (as  “Hoddy”  did)  as 
the  strength  and  pillar,  comforter  and  guide  of  every  student 
that  passes  from  the  registrar’s  office  into  the  classroom,  and  from 
the  classroom  into  the  world. 

His  services  forgotten,  the  old  Latin  professor  is  at  last  turned 
out,  like  an  abandoned  working  horse — because  he  is  too  old 
to  be  useful.  Practically  starving  on  his  meager  half-pay,  he 
supports  himself  and  an  invalid  sister  until  he  succumbs,  not  to 
ill-health,  but  to  the  onrush  of  unseen  autos.  He  formed  a 
strange  and  sad  picture  as,  with  his  white  hair  hanging  low  over 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  worn  and  shiny,  but  immaculate,  he  was 
solaced  by  the  dream-begetting  odor  of  bookstores  where  he 
occasionally  came  across  battered  copies  of  his  own  “Irving’s 
Latin  Prose  Composition.” 

Martin  Delano  preaches  his  eulogy  at  the  alumni  banquet; 
Delano,  one  of  the  rich  grads  who  had  abandoned  Huntington 
in  her  time  of  need.  He  speaks  with  hushed  voice  about  his 
passing,  having  just  come  from  the  deathbed  where  he  lay  “bab¬ 
bling.  .  .and  about  what?  The  college — Alma  Mater!”  The  con¬ 
clusion  which  follows  is  startling. 

It  is  a  mightily  emotional  tale — this  splendid  epic  defense  of 
that  flagrantly  malrepresented  servitor  of  mankind — the  college 
professor.  When  there  are  such  chroniclers  to  champion  his 
cause  with  gentle  yet  impressive  fervor,  we  have  but  to  murmur, 
in  the  words  of  Leigh  Hunt,  “May  his  tribe  increase!” 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25 


How  To  Study 

By  One  Who  Doesn't 

BHIS  problem  has  always  perplexed  me.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  kindergarten  I  have  been  searching  for  the 
royal  road  to  learning.  As  a  consequence  I  have  been 
going  through  life  with  a  cloud  hanging  over  me.  Sometimes  two 
clouds  have  hung  over  me,  namely  and  to  wit,  how  to  study  and 
when  to  study. 

Not  only  have  I  alone  been  troubled  by  this  latter  question. 
Even  some  of  my  professors  have  manifested  a  personal  interest 
in  my  problem. 

“When,”  they  often  ask  me,  “when  did  you  study  this  lesson?” 
Sometimes  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  to  answer  this 
“sticker.”  The  whole  difficulty  boils  itself  down  to  its  essence 
— what  is  the  best  time  to  study,  if  any? 

Let  us  delve  into  this  enigma.  Let  us  consider  the  different 
methods  employed.  First,  there  are  those  chaps  who  study  in 
the  afternoon.  These  boys  must  have  no  heart — they  must  be 
lost  to  all  human  emotion.  Whenever  I  attempt  to  go  after  the 
lessons  of  a  sunny  afternoon  I  find  my  mind  wandering  to  the 
ball  game  which  is  being  played  across  the  street.  For  that 
reason  I  can  hardly  recommend  afternoon  study  to  anyone. 

Most  of  us  bone  up  on  the  classics  in  the  night  time.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  study  as  it  is  generally  so  dark  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  see  what  other  chappies  are  doing  in 
the  great  outdoors.  There  are  many  drawbacks,  however.  At 
night  the  spirit  of  man  is,  if  not  broken,  badly  bent,  by  the  toil 
and  moil  of  the  day.  In  short,  at  night  I  invariably  yearn  for 
nature’s  sweet  restorer,  the  w.k.  balmy  sleep. . .  .1  long  to  rest  my 
worn-out  tissues.  Ofttimes  when  I  am  in  the  very  act  of  studying 
at  night,  I  doze  off.  This  is  regrettable,  for  sometimes  I  forget  to 
wake  up  until  it  is  time  to  retire  for  the  night.  Such  unfortunate 
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occurrences  do  not  enhance  the  old  scholastic  average  when  the 
tests  come  upon  me. 

Some  hardy  customers  manage  to  squeeze  in  some  powerful 
study  between  the  recesses.  These  must  be  the  strong,  silent 
men  we  read  about.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  method  causes 
one  to  miss  out  on  the  lunch.  Personally,  I  am  never  myself 
when  I  stagger  along  without  sustenance.  Unanimously,  we  will 
veto  that  method. 

The  early  bird  is  a  cold-blooded  creature.  We  have  often  had 
chappies  breeze  up  to  us  and  say  that  they  always  rose  early  and 
cleared  up  the  major  part  of  their  home-lessons  before  breakfast. 
These  persons  buttonhole  one  and  boast  long  and  loud  over  this 
astounding  feat.  Later  in  life  this  type  will  take  cold  showers 
in  December  solely  so  they  may  lord  it  over  their  fellows. 

The  individuals  described  invariably  prefix  their  remarks 
with  the  statement  that  they  always  feel  very  bright  in  the  cold, 
early  hours.  We  cannot  say  that  our  experience  corroborates 
their  contention.  Always,  in  the  morn,  we  totter  from  our  downy 
couch  more  dead  than  alive.  While  dressing  we  go  through  a 
zero  hour.  If  anyone  should  speak  to  us  while  we  are  in  this 
condition  we  should  doubtless  lash  out  at  him  with  an  odd  shoe. 

As  for  being  bright  in  the  dawn  of  the  day — not  so,  not  so! 
The  first  few  hours  of  every  day  we  pass  surrounded  by  a  dense 
haze.  We  look  like  a  sleepwalker.  We  go  through  our  paces  as 
might  an  automaton. 

A  certain  group  of  determined  fellows  whose  will  is  iron  or 
adamant  or  something  succeed  in  applying  themselves  quite  in¬ 
tensely  to  the  books  in  the  street-car.  These  boys  have  our 
sincere  admiration.  Never  have  we  been  able  to  study  in  a  car. 
Ofttimes  we  have  tried,  only  to  fail  miserably.  True,  we  have 
held  books  in  our  lap.  However,  at  such  times  a  headline  will 
attract  us.  When  we  do  attempt  to  study  the  car  bounds  about 
all  over  the  rails  as  though  running  on  square  wheels.  Not  even 
a  cross-eyed  man  could  see  to  read  during  such  spells.  On  other 
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occasions  we  simply  gaze  dolefully  out  of  the  window,  rather  like 
a  man  who  wishes  it  were  all  over.  Still  again,  we  blink  into  the 
weighty  tome  but  see  nothing.  No,  we  are  hardly  the  perfect 
student! 

* 

Much  depends  on  the  study  which  is  being  wrestled  with.  A 
thorough  knowledge  or  insight  into  the  technicalities  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  sometimes  helps.  Let  us  now  dissect  the  Greek  language 
against  some  evil  day  when  we  may  have  to  study  it. 

I  have  often  been  impressed  by  the  ease  of  expression  which 
the  Greeks  boasted.  Theirs  was  a  fluidity  of  language  without 
the  burdensome  restraint  of  too  many  rules.  One  has  repeatedly 
heard  the  expression:  “This  or  that  or  neither  is  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  Greek.”  “Original”  is  an  apt  adjective.  No  language  may 
be  said  to  be  more  original.  People  do  not  take  the  liberties 
with  other  tongues  that  they  do  with  the  Greek.  In  English  we 
must  strive  always  to  arrange  our  words  in  some  sort  of  logical 
order.  The  Greeks  do  not  cramp  their  style  in  this  manner.  It 
is  the  practice  of  the  Greek  writer  to  set  down  his  words  when 
and  where  they  occur  to  him,  always  with  an  eye  for  creating  a 
good  external  appearance.  Sometimes  whole  paragraphs  separate 
the  subject  from  the  verb.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the 
Greeks  used  to  read  such  compositions  in  place  of  cross-word 
puzzles. 

Then  again,  the  Greeks  have  a  quaint  penchant  for  running 
their  words  together  in  the  most  indiscriminate  fashion  imagi¬ 
nable.  Thus  they  sometimes  make  one  word  of  what  was,  origi¬ 
nally,  three  or  four  words,  the  effect  being  to  produce  a  baffling 
cryptogram.  They  are  the  most  careless  people!  Often  they 
make  the  sudden  discovery  that  they  have  completely  forgotten 
to  include  a  necessary  iota.  Does  this  bother  them?  Not  in  the 
slightest!  They  merely  jab  in  the  iota  under  and  partially  con¬ 
cealed  by  some  other  letter.  Then,  again,  they  seem  to  show 
but  little  judgment.  Whenever  they  cannot  choose  the  better 
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between  two  or  three  particles  or  adverbs  they  leave  the  whole 
three  in  the  writing.  This  lends  variety,  anyway. 

There  is  much  to  commend,  however,  in  the  Greek  system. 
The  formation  of  their  words  may  be  said  to  be  unique.  By 
merely  prefixing  certain  prepositions  to  their  verbs  they  create 
entirely  different  words.  This  process  can  be  continued  almost 
indefinitely  and  in  this  way  the  Greek  works  up  a  word  which 
will  stretch  all  the  way  across  the  page.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  pronounce  such  words,  but  they  look  well  in  print. 

Some  Greek  scholars  have  broken  down  and  confessed  that 
they  like  to  read  a  page  or  two  of  Greek  every  night.  The 
cadence  of  the  thing  lulls  them  to  sleep.  Although  I  am  not 
exactly  erudite  I  have  observed  that  the  language  invariably  has 
a  similar  effect  on  me.  Personally,  I  have  seen  passages  in  the 
Greek  in  which  the  words  seemed  all  stirred  up  like  letters  in  an 
alphabet  soup.  However,  to  other  people,  all  this  Greek  poetry 
sounds  very  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  beating  against  an  Ionian 
Esophagus — sometimes  even  worse. 

The  study  of  poetry  is  an  intricate  procedure  which  requires 
more  than  a  little  application  to  explain  it  away.  Up  until  very 
recently  I  had  considered  the  digging  of  ditches  or  the  sweeping 
of  streets  the  most  exacting  of  tasks.  But  now  have  I  suffered 
a  great  change  of  mind.  Pity  ye  the  poor  poet  whose  sad  lot  it 
is  to  grind  out  verse  by  the  sweat  of  his  mind. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  occasion  when  I  first  essayed  the  des¬ 
perate  task  of  writing  a  poem.  Followed  a  period  of  trial  and 
tribulation.  Words  whirled  madly  around  in  my  head  until  I 
reeled  about  the  room  and  was  about  ready  to  start  pulling  straws 
out  of  my  hair.  Finally,  however,  mind  triumphed  over  matter 
and  I  completed  my  poem.  To  me  it  appeared  a  masterpiece  of 
creative  art;  a  poetic  gem  of  purest  ray  serene.  After  a  lapse 
of  time  I  again  read  this  so-called  poem.  Lo,  in  the  cold  light  of 
reason,  the  thing  appeared  bereft  of  sense;  puerile  to  a  degree 
and  entirely  unnecessary  in  a  world  enlightened  by  education  and 
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electricity.  The  simplest  nursery  rhyme  could  indubitably  out¬ 
class  my  composition  in  deliberative  thought.  My  poem  could 
not  even  take  a  prize  in  a  contest  for:  “Bright  sayings  of  Bright 
Infants.”  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  bright  about  it.  We  are 
not  a  poet,  say  we. 

Some  other  studies  are  less  strenuous.  Still,  all  weary  us.  I 
find  that  I  feel  best  fitted  for  intensive  study  right  after  an  ex¬ 
amination.  .  .  .too  late,  then,  of  course.  Always,  after  an  exam., 
I  see  the  points  I  ought  to  have  concentrated  on  before  the  exam. 
This  is  very  regrettable,  for  these  points  are  generally  the  very 
ones  I  pass  over  before  the  arrival  of  the  crucial  test. 

In  regard  to  the  post-examination  subject,  there  is  a  certain 
pest — to  be  exact  a  human  plague-spot — who  must  always  be 
guarded  against.  There  is  a  fellow  who  likes  nothing  better  than 
to  collar  the  peace-loving  student  right  after  an  exam.  The  fel¬ 
low  then  directs  against  his  victim  a  searching  third-degree.  He 
invariably  asks  you  how  you  answered  such  and  such  a  question. 
You  inform  him.  The  creature  then  sneers  at  you  and  takes 
great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  about  fourteen  mistakes  in  your 
answer.  This  sort  of  thing  continues  until  you  have  the  fact 
borne  in  on  you  that  you  received  about  ten  minus  zero  for  the 
test.  From  such  talks  I  always  go  away  sad.  In  fact,  I  go  away  a 

broken  man . not  before  breaking  some  vital  part  of  the 

pest’s  anatomy,  however. 

We  have  considered  the  student  who  studies  in  the  morning; 
he  who  studies  in  the  afternoon;  the  “stud”  who  bones  about  at 
night  and — as  R.  W.  L.  has  it — the  etc.  Now  we  must  dwell 
upon  the  student  who  does  not  study  at  all.  His  attitude  of 
mind  is  plain.  Briefly  it  is  this:  “If  I  study  now  I  will  forget 
the  matter  by  the  time  the  exam,  rolls  around  and  I  won’t  pass 
the  exam.  If  I  study  just  before  the  exam.  I  will  get  so  mixed 
up  that,  as  a  result,  again,  I  won’t  pass  the  exam.  I  won’t  pass 
the  exam.,  anyway.”  He  doesn’t.  Appalling,  is  it  not? 

So  we  see  that  the  latter’s  method,  while,  indeed  alluring,  is 
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hardly  practical.  Wc  study  to  pass  our  exams.  Ah,  there  s  the 
rub!  The  exams.!  There  are,  prevalent,  several  methods  for 
cramming  for  an  exam.  They  are  three: 

1.  Study  the  subject,  then  smoke  a  cigarette. 

2.  Smoke  a  cigarette,  then  study  the  subject. 

3.  Smoke  a  cigarette. 

We  have  tried  all  three  of  these  methods  with  indifferent  success. 
(When  we  say  “indifferent  success”  we  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
hit  the  tests  for  between  50  and  62.)  No,  we  will  hardly  go  so 
far  as  to  recommend  any  or  each  or  either  or  none  of  these 
systems. 

At  this  point  someone  will  bellow:  “How,  then,  are  we  to 
study?”  To  this  I  must  reply,  quite  frankly,  that  I  don’t  know. 
I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  I’m  just  writing  this  because  I’ve 
nothing  better  to  do.  However,  I  would  suggest  something  like 
this:  Study  one-half  the  lessons  in  the  afternoon;  one-half  at 
night;  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  the  early  morn.  Study  half¬ 
heartedly  on  the  street-car  and  half-wittedly  before  the  exams. 
Study  the  other  half  of  the  lessons  while  eating  one-half  of  the 
lunch  during  one-half  of  the  recesses.  By  this  time  the  lessons 
ought  to  be  finished,  or  else  my  mathematical  knowledge  is  oozing 
away  from  me. 

Someone  may  protest  that  he  cannot  keep  to  this  schedule 
because  he  has  an  auto  and  so  does  not  travel  in  the  street-cars. 
Therefore,  obviously,  he  cannot  study  in  the  street-cars.  I  can 
only  deeply  sympathize  with  these  unfortunate  fellows.  I  should 
advise  them  to  wreck  their  autos — or,  better  still,  give  them  to 
me.  Then  they  will  be  able  to  ride  in  the  street-car  where  men 
are  men,  and — sometimes — students. 


Victor  J.  Newton,  ’28 


Paganism  in  Modem  Art 

SO  the  Renaissance  we  are  inexpressibly  indebted  for  sev¬ 
eral  “priceless  treasures,”  principally  two  —  the  rebirth 
of  Paganism  in  philosophy  and  religion,  and  the  birth  of 
all  that  is  annoyingly  vulgar  in  art.  Some  there  are,  of  course, 
to  whom  these  will  not  appear  as  treasures.  But  Antiquity  has 
an  undeniable  manner  in  making  gifts, — good  or  bad  we  must 
take  them.  And  because  ancestor-worship  has  not  become  totally 
extinct,  not  a  few  reverently  acclaim  all  bequests  from  Antiquity 
as  goodness  itself.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  explanation  enough  for 
the  survival  of  Paganism  in  philosophy,  religion  and  art. 

Of  philosophy  and  religion  enough  has  been  said.  They  are 
entities  well  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  the  Renaissance,  in 
the  end,  has  done  little  but  confirm  them  the  more  strongly  in 
their  stronghold  of  truth.  But  Paganism  in  art  is  as  flagrant 
today  as  it  was  four  centuries  ago.  Everywhere  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  self-justified  objects  of  painting  and  sculpture, — 
and  it  is  of  painting  and  sculpture  that  we  speak  especially.  The 
cry  has  been  raised,  “Ars  gratia  artis,”  and  as  if  this  were  an 
immediately  evident  proposition,  or  a  truth  of  Divine  Revelation, 
“artists”  and  “sculptors”  rush  madly  to  their  easels  and  pedestals, 
and  the  shameful  result  is  the  unloading  of  so  much  canvas  and 
clay  on  an  unsuspecting  and  gullible  public.  This  they  call  “art,” 
and  all  who  sicken  at  sight  of  their  barbaric  and  pagan  vulgarisms 
are  cried  down  as  hopelessly  Puritanical  and  conservative.  Lib¬ 
eralism  with  them  is  license;  and  license  is  their  art. 

* 

The  idealization  of  the  nobler  emotions  of  man  has  long  been 
considered  artistic.  The  paintings  of  a  Polygnotus,  or  a  Par- 
rhasius,  the  sculpturing  of  a  Praxiteles  or  a  Phidias  we  designate 
as  art  because  it  is  the  portrayal  of  life  in  forms  of  truth  and 
beauty.  Nowhere  among  the  ancients  and  medieval  masters  do 
we  find  the  true  grace  and  beauty  of  the  human  body  distorted, 
or  the  lower  and  baser  emotions  glorified.  True,  the  Greeks 
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and  Romans  were  largely  pagan,  but  the  spirit  of  their  immortal 
work  approaches  in  nobility  the  distinctly  Christian  and  Catholic 
touch  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo.  Had  the  Neo-Pagans  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  Old-Pagans  their  higher  art  and  nobler  appeal,  all 
would  have  been  well.  Unfortunately,  what  attracted  the  Neo- 
Pagans  was  the  dissolution  and  laxity  of  morals  so  prevalent  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  this  immorality  they  made  the  prototype 
of  their  distinctive  manner  of  “art.”  Neo-Paganism  followed 
Antiquity  at  its  worst,  and  not  at  its  best.  But  such  is  the  curse 
of  ancestor-worship. 

To  defend  their  position  in  the  controversy  of  questionable 
art,  the  Neo-Pagans  asserted  (and  do  assert)  that  art  is  the 
objective  expression  of  the  subjective  emotions — whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  these  emotions,  noble  or  ignoble.  Such  a 
consideration  of  art  is,  to  say  the  least,  absurd.  One  might  as 
justly  say  that  truth  is  the  utterance  of  any  subjective  persua¬ 
sion.  If  art  be  reduced  ultimately  to  subjective  categories,  then 
it  has  declared  open  war  on  morality,  and  must  be  summarily 
suppressed.  Cardinal  Newman,  speaking  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  their  relation  to  religion,  has  this  much  to  say:  “These 
high  ministers  of  the  beautijul  and  noble  are,  it  is  plain,  special 
attendants  and  handmaids  of  Religion;  but  it  is  equally  plain 
that  they  are  apt  to  forget  their  place,  and  unless  restrained  with 
a  firm  hand,  instead  of  being  servants,  will  aim  at  being  prin¬ 
cipals.”  (“Idea  of  a  University,”  Discourse  IV.) 

Art  is  something  more  than  rank  Subjectivism  or  morbid  Ideal¬ 
ism;  it  is  the  eternal  representation  of  life  in  forms  of  truth  and 
beauty.  By  this  we  do  not  exclude  the  supernatural  from  art,  for 
it  is  only  from  the  material  of  this  life  that  we  can  derive  a 
knowledge  of  the  immaterial  and  spiritual  of  immortality.  Nor 
do  we  advocate  Ultra-Realism  in  art,  since  this  is  as  pernicious 
as  the  worst  mode  of  Idealism.  When  Cardinal  Newman  speaks 
of  painting  and  sculpture  as  the  handmaids  of  religion,  he  is,  very 
evidently,  referring  to  a  moderate  Realism,  an  art  totally  free 
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from  the  ignoble  propensities  of  sin — which  is  as  real  as  life  it¬ 
self — an  art  based  on  religion  and  morality,  expressing  the  ideal 
of  man’s  spiritual  nature. 

To  the  Moderate  Realists  would  belong  Titian,  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael  amongst  the  Medieval  and 
early  Renaissance  artists;  amongst  the  ancients,  Polygnotus, 
Parrhasius  and  Apelles.  Beauty  to  these  was  not  a  subjective 
category,  nor  yet  a  gross  reality.  It  was,  in  fine,  as  much  an 
ideal  as  a  reality  and  such  a  Moderate  Realism  has  resulted  in 
the  world’s  greatest  masterpieces, — masterpieces  as  well  of  truth 
and  goodness,  as  of  beauty. 

Moderate  Realism,  then,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  dic¬ 
tum,  “Art  for  Art’s  sake.”  It  is  Cardinal  Newman’s  handmaid 
of  religion,  and  consequently  of  morality.  It  is  true  aestheticism. 
It  is  life  with  all  its  virtue,  and  none  of  its  vice.  It  mirrors  the 
beauty  of  the  soul. 

But  if  art  will  not  remain  subservient  to  religion  and  morality, 
then,  indeed,  it  has  become  a  law  to  itself,  a  necessary  entity, 
promulgating  its  own  precepts,  and  obeying  them  as  well.  In  this 
phenomenal  respect  it  would  transcend  all  human  institutions, 
and  become  a  god — a  tyrant,  dictating  beauty  to  the  world, 
whether  the  world  would  or  not.  Such  an  absurdity  refutes  it¬ 
self;  we  know  that  art,  as  all  other  human  institutions,  is  sub¬ 
ordinate,  in  turn,  to  other  institutions  of  civilization,  and,  finally, 
to  morality  and  religion.  Art  that  is  not  so  subordinate  is  not 
true  art.  Let  Cubists,  Futurists,  and  Vulgarists  call  it  what  they 
will. 

What  is  not  good  is  not  beautiful,  and  if  we  eliminate  beauty 
from  art,  we  destroy  art  utterly.  Man  is  most  beautiful,  when 
man  is  most  virtuous;  and  the  beauty  of  the  human  soul  is  best 
enhanced  by  its  virtue.  Virtue  and  beauty,  then,  cannot  be  entire¬ 
ly  separated.  And  if  art  must  be  beautiful,  then  art  must  be  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  this  consideration  of  aetheticism  must  forever  destroy 
the  purely  sensuous  in  art.  What  is  purely  sensuous  in  art  is 
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no  more  art  than  any  object  that  moves  the  eye  to  function. 
Beauty  must  transcend  the  realm  of  imagination,  and  appeal  to 
the  intellect,  and,  in  turn,  through  a  psychic  process  attract  the 
will.  The  purely  sensuous,  then,  has  no  place  in  art, — no  more 
than  the  purely  Ideal,  or  the  purely  Real. 

The  Good,  the  True,  the  Beautiful  are  inseparable  from  religion 
and  morality;  and  these  latter  are  superior  to  art.  It  follows, 
then,  that  art  must  serve  the  cause  of  the  Good,  the  True,  and 
the  Beautiful.  And  when  art  truly  serves  these  three  ideals, 
then  it  has  reached  the  full  perfection  of  its  being, — it  is  true  art. 
Not  Art  for  Art’s  sake ;  but  Art  for  Beauty’s  sake — for  Virtue’s 
sake! 

Edward  P.  O’Callahan,  ’25 


SONNET 

A  TRAVELER,  come  from  o\it  the  mountains,  faced 
A  rolling  desert,  and  there  sought  a  spring 
That  faded  in  the  sand;  and  following 
The  phantom  pool  fell  stumbling  in  his  haste; 

He  crawled  still  on  with  burning  limbs  to  taste 
Of  plants  that  sweetly  smell,  but  harshly  sting 
The  aching  tongue,  a  dour  and  bitter  thing 
Like  to  the  scowling  sun  above  the  waste. 

And  so  is  life:  upon  the  cheek  the  kiss 
Of  pleasant  things  is  but  a  lingering  breath 
Of  parching  bitterness — a  weakling  ghost — 

The  paths  before  the  surging  pilgrim  host 
Are  labyrinthine,  planned  by  scheming  death 
For  seekers  of  a  miraged  oasis. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25 


Hazlitt’s  Hate 

FIND  in  Everyman  the  statement  that  William  Hazlitt 
was  a  literary  critic  whose  method  it  was  (and  for  which 
the  encyclopedia  compliments  him)  never  to  let  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  object  he  was  criticising  was  pro¬ 
duced,  interfere  with  his  judgment  of  its  merit.  That  is,  unless 
the  article  happened  to  be  the  production  of  one  of  his  rare  friends 
or  of  his  frequent  enemies — then  he  was  frankly  prejudiced.  Now 
whether  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt  would  like  it  or  not,  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  “Ignorance  of  the  Learned”  on 
purely  internal  evidence.  And,  oddly  enough,  that  is  the  only 
course  open  to  me.  Crawshaw’s  “Making  of  English  Literature,” 
the  Encylopaedia  Britannica,  and  No.  32  of  The  World’s 
Classics  (Pocket  Edition),  are  mutually  noncommittal  as  to  such 
circumstances  as  the  time,  place,  occasion,  the  state  of  Hazlitt’s 
body,  mind,  or  finances  under  which  it  was  conceived,  composed 
and  published.  None  of  them  was  able  to  inform  me  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  lecture,  an  editorial,  or  whether  it  appeared  in 
a  book  or  a  periodical,  and  which  is  quite  as  important,  whether 
or  not  it  was  signed  by  Hazlitt  when  it  was  published. 

To  begin  with,  “The  Ignorance  of  the  Learned”  is  not  an 
essay.  Perhaps  dear  old  Hazzy  took  his  quill  in  hand  with  the 
firm  purpose  of  writing  an  essay,  or  maybe  he  intended  to  write 
a  love-letter,  an  epic,  recipe,  check,  treatise,  sonnet,  lyric,  ode, 
or  simply  some  literature.  I  don’t  know  what  he  intended  or  how 
he  felt,  but  it  is  evident,  internally  (like  a  stomach-ache),  that 
he  wrote  a  very  good  editorial.  More  than  that,  it  is  the  sort  of 
editorial  that  a  journalist  writes  when  he  has  an  off  day  and  is 
allowed  to  pick  his  own  subject.  One  of  those  editorials  which 
are  set  up  on  slack  days  by  an  apprentice  and  whose  proofs 
depend  in  long  strips  from  a  hook,  until  a  day  when  it  is  ordered 
in  to  fill  up  the  editorial  page  and  if  it  is  too  long  let  the  com¬ 
positor  remove  paragraphs  seven,  twelve,  twenty  or  twenty-two. 
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The  beauty  of  this  sort  of  literature  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  run  at  any  time  except  when  some  “noted  educator” 
has  made  more  than  a  particularly  doddering  old  fool  of  himself 
in  his  statements  to  the  press.  It  simply  can’t  be  run  then  be¬ 
cause  it  should  be,  and  if  it  should  be  inserted  at  the  particular 
time  the  editor  would  be  fired  for  losing  the  subscriptions  of 
every  reader  of  the  paper  who  at  any  time  attended  a  certain 
university. 

As  literature  this  particular  composition  contains  nearly  all 
the  tricks  of  the  editorial  trade  known  at  the  era  in  which  Hazlitt 
wrote.  There  are  only  two  elements  lacking:  libel  to  make  it 
exciting,  and  brevity  to  make  it  interesting.  Yet  it  has  tele¬ 
scopic  properties,  almost  all  of  it  excepting  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs  could  be  lifted  without  destroying  its  completeness. 

Although  it  is  almost  a  catalogue,  the  tricks  he  employs  are 
exceedingly  few.  And  when  I  say  tricks  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  a 
slur  on  his  literary  devices;  by  tricks  I  mean  something  perfectly 
legitimate  and  above-board.  Like  the  trick  a  champion  heavy¬ 
weight  has  of  impersonating  a  ton  of  brick  dropped  from  the 
Woolworth  building  for  the  benefit  of  the  challenger. 

Just  before  I  went  out  last  night  (never  mind  where,  but  I  did 
not  hear  Doctor  Walsh)  I  noted  some  seventeen  of  them  on 
the  margins  of  the  world’s  classics  (capitalize  them  yourself  if 
you’re  so  inclined).  They  are:  A  quotation  from  a  poet  apropos 
of  the  theme;  a  paradox  to  start  off  the  piece  and  to  surprise  the 
reader  into  interest  (the  description  of  persons  who  have  the 
fewest  ideas  of  all  others  are  mere  authors  and  readers) ;  there 
are  many  epigrams  scattered  through  the  piece  like  raisins  in  a 
rice  pudding  as  for  instance,  “  ‘Leave  me  to  my  repose’  is  the 
motto  of  the  sleeping  and  the  dead.”  Metaphors  and  similies  are 
more  frequent,  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  rice  grains  in 
the  above  pudding;  one  such,  well  mixed  in  the  modern  fashion 
is,  “His  ears  nailed  to  his  books.”  The  Bible  is  made  to  yield  a 
phrase  here  and  there,  such  as  “take  up  his  bed  and  walk,”  and 
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science  contributes  a  reference  to  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum. 

The  rest  are,  briefly:  Classical  reference,  reference  to  the 
methods  of  art,  personal  observations,  sarcasm,  definition,  exag¬ 
geration,  personal  reference,  an  historical  example,  and  a  para¬ 
phrase  on  the  Germanic  philosophers  on  the  psychology  of 
women.  Here  are  the  elements  for  a  great  number  of  editorials. 
Given  these  tools  to  work  with,  the  holder  of  the  key  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  suggestions  box  can  busy  himself  until  he  dies,  is  fired,  or 
is  put  under  observation.  There  are  still  other  things  in  the 
composition.  There  are  simple  unadorned  statements  of  what 
the  writer  considers  self-evident  facts.  There  are  examples  of 
saying  in  one  hundred  words  what  could  be  as  well  said  in  ten. 
There  are  examples  of  reasoning,  of  predjudice,  of  pedantry,  of 
invective,  and  of  that  more  abused  than  used  thing,  “common 
sense.” 

Since  I  do  not  know  the  mood  in  which  it  was  written,  I  can¬ 
not  judge  its  effect  on  the  work.  But  since  I  have  examined  the 
work  I  can  make  a  running  broad  guess  at  the  writer’s  mood. 
First  he  was  what  unlettered  college  students  would  vividly 
describe  as  “sore.”  The  chances  are  that  he  had  tried  to  solve 
a  cross-word  puzzle  at  Charlie  Lamb’s  one  night  and  some  don 
who  was  just  down  from  Cambridge  had  made  a  perfect  fool  out 
of  Hazlitt  by  telling  him  all  the  hard  words,  or  if  he  did  not  have 
that  particular  experience  he  underwent  whatever  was  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  his  day.  The  next  morning  H.  wakes  up  with  a  dark 
brown  taste  in  his  mouth,  and  a  whole  day  before  him  in  which 
to  kick  himself.  H.  then  starts  to  write  his  defense;  savagely 
he  draws  on  all  his  resources  as  a  writer.  He  accuses,  he  ex¬ 
pands,  he  distinguishes,  he  denies,  he  declares,  he  indicts,  and 
finally  he  hangs  as  a  class  all  learned  men.  Next  he  searches 
out  a  poet  who  has  said  the  same  thing  and  quotes  him.  Then 
in  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  evening  he  sells  his  article  and 
smiles  into  the  day’s  last  cup  of  tea,  confident  that  he  has  pro- 
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duced  something  which  he  would  have  called  his  masterpiece  had 
he  not  written  a  treatise,  “Of  the  Natural  Disinterestedness  of 
the  Human  Mind.” 

David  F.  Lawler,  ’26 


THERE  WAS  ONE 

'T'HERE  was  one,  who  was 
A  Something  hardly  woman,  just 
A  child  to  smile  at,  scarce  to  trust; 

She  who  never,  woman-wise, 

Carried  love  in  her  sweet  eyes. 

Did  she  know  love — no  one  knows. 

Would  you  ask  love  from  the  rose? 

There  was  one,  who  was 
Something  far  too  fair  to  stay 
For  the  coming  of  things  gray; 

She  whose  gay  eyes  never  knew 
One  harsh  tear  to  stain  their  blue. 

Did  she  know  grief — no  one  knows. 

Would  you  seek  grief  in  the  rose? 

There  was  one,  who  was 
Something  to  be  longed  for,  say 
As  a  rose  of  yesterday; 

She  whose  dainty  beauty  fled 
Before  a  questing  heart  that  bled; 

Too  exquisite  to  regret, 

Yet,  I  ask,  who  could  forget? 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25 


The  Rise  of  College  Journalism 

NASMUCH  as  by  its  close  association  with  all  phases  of 
college  life  the  scope  of  college  journalism  is  wide  and 
comprehensive,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  this  power¬ 
ful  arm  of  campus  activity. 

It  would  not  be  too  bold  to  assert  that  the  records  of  college 
journalism  are  the  offspring  of  the  diaries  of  John  Evelyn  and 
Samuel  Pepys.  As  long  as  events  of  importance  occur  there  will 
be  commentators  to  chronicle  them  upon  the  archives  of  time. 

As  early  as  1800  the  century-old  colleges  of  the  United  States 
began  to  record  campus  thought  and  campus  activity.  In  that 
year  Dartmouth  students  published  the  Gazette,  the  editor  of 
which  was  none  other  than  the  renowned  Daniel  Webster  of  the 
class  of  1801.  This  was  followed  five  years  later  by  the  Yale 
Literary  Cabinet,  which  preceded  the  old  Harvard  Lampoon  by 
six  years.  Other  colleges  soon  adopted  the  idea  and  in  1859  a 
large  number  supported  publications  entirely  managed  by  under¬ 
graduates. 

However,  the  Civil  War,  which  gave  such  an  impetus  to 
journalism  in  general,  reacted  also  upon  the  college  journalistic 
field.  These  early  college  periodicals  took  the  form  of  journals 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  essays,  serious  poems  and  criticisms, 
and  often  supplemented  the  literary  societies.  The  growth  of 
colleges  and  the  broadening  of  student  life  brought  changes  to  the 
character  of  the  periodical  until  today  we  find  from  one  to  one- 
half  dozen  publications  in  every  college.  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell, 
Columbia,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Leland  Stanford  and 
Wisconsin  all  support  more  than  four  periodicals. 

College  periodicals  fall  into  seven  classes :  some  featuring  liter¬ 
ary  matter  exclusively,  others  news  and  some  literary  matter, 
still  others  news  and  comment,  comic  and  burlesque,  historical 
records,  and  finally  those  devoted  to  the  interests  of  certain  de¬ 
partments  of  professional  schools  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
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alumni.  These  appear  at  intervals  ranging  from  every  morning 
to  once  a  year. 

The  first  venture  into  the  field  of  daily  journalism  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  West,  where,  strange  to  relate,  journalism 
seems  to  flourish  more  prosperously  than  in  the  East.  For  the 
most  part  these  are  devoted  to  news,  although  some  dailies  also 
include  literary  and  comic  matter.  Perhaps  the  finest  examples 
of  college  dailies  are  those  published  at  the  Universities  of 
Illinois,  Michigan,  California  and  Wisconsin,  whose  editions  con¬ 
sist  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  pages  daily. 

The  weeklies,  though  far  more  numerous  than  the  dailies,  are 
similar  in  content.  Of  these  more  than  one  hundred  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 
As  examples  we  may  cite  the  Boston  University  News ,  Marquette 
Tribune,  Rutgers  Tar  gum,  Rochester  Campus,  as  well  as  the 
Boston  College  Heights,  which  also  occupies  a  very  high  place  in 
college  journalistic  perfection. 

Halfway  between  the  daily  and  the  weekly  are  found  such 
papers  as  the  Williams  Record,  the  M.  I.  T.  Tech,  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
Campus  and  the  Trinity  Tripod,  which  appear  some  two,  some 
three  times  a  week. 

The  content  of  the  monthly  magazines,  which  number  more 
than  three  hundred,  is  for  the  most  part  literary  matter.  The 
Bruonian  (1829),  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  (1840), 
The  Williams  Literary  Monthly  (1885),  are  three  of  the  pioneers. 
The  Nassau  Lit  of  Princeton,  and  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
are  undoubtedly  the  leaders  in  this  field. 

The  magazines  devoted  to  humor,  nearly  all  of  which  follow 
the  style  of  Life  and  Judge ,  are  increasing  in  popularity  and 
number.  Where  but  a  few  years  ago  the  Harvard  Lampoon  stood 
the  sole  representative  of  this  type,  we  now  find  the  Cornell 
Widow,  Williams  Purple  Cow,  Princeton  Tiger ,  Notre  Dame 
Juggler,  University  of  Wisconsin  Cougar’s  Paw  and  numerous 
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others.  The  majority  of  these  are  monthlies,  although  the  first 
three  named  are  published  every  other  week. 

The  Alumni  magazine,  published  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarter¬ 
ly,  forms  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  and  as  time  goes  on  its  possibilities  are  being 
realized  more  fully  by  college  authorities.  As  types  we  may 
mention  those  edited  at  Harvard,  Dartmouth  and  Indiana.  These 
contain  notes  of  alumni  and  college  activities  as  well  as  essays  by 
the  graduates. 

The  professional  magazine  takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspect 
from  the  others,  being  devoted  to  discussions  of  problems  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  particular  profession.  Those  worthy  of  high  men¬ 
tion  are  the  Harvard  Law  Review ,  Pennsylvania  Dental  Journal , 
Yale  Medical  Journal ,  Colorado  Mining  Journal  and  the  Clark¬ 
son  Tech  Integrator,  all  of  which  demand  high  respect  in  the 
outside  world. 

The  annual,  generally  published  by  the  graduating  or  junior 
classes,  is  perhaps  an  example  of  the  combined  types.  A  history 
of  the  year’s  activities,  the  personnel  of  the  clubs,  reviews  of 
athletic  and  social  activities,  humor,  caricature  and  art  all  com¬ 
prise  its  content,  making  it  an  all-inclusive,  and,  strangely  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  a  decidedly  inferior  type.  In  this  class  stand  the 
Holy  Cross  Purple  Patcher,  Marquette  Hilltop,  Texas  Cactus, 
Stanford  Quad,  Syracuse  Onandagan  and  Annapolis  Grab  Bag. 

The  great  advance  in  college  journalism  has  given  rise  to  nu¬ 
merous  intercollegiate  news  associations  which  also  had  their  in¬ 
ception  in  the  West.  The  membership  lists  include  practically 
all  colleges  of  the  country  which  foster  journalism,  their  purpose 
being  to  increase  intercollegiate  friendship,  discuss  and  solve 
campus  problems  and  to  broaden  the  college  advertising  field. 
The  Pacific  Coast,  Northwestern,  Southwestern,  Western  Con¬ 
ference,  Southern,  Eastern  and  Women’s  Associations,  all  sec¬ 
tional,  have  already  proved  their  value.  Many  states  have  also 
formed  such  associations  and  in  some  cases,  as  for  example  the 
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Collegiate  News  Association  of  Boston,  the  larger  cities  have  even 
caught  the  habit.  The  latest  venture  into  this  field  was  under¬ 
taken  less  than  a  month  ago  by  Boston  College  when  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Newspaper  Association  of  New  England  sprang  into  being. 

That  college  journalism  will  progress  in  undeniable,  for  its 
present  value  to  the  profession  is  so  realized  that  the  metropolitan 
dailies  are  in  league  with  the  larger  universities  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  furtherance  of  flourishing  schools  of  journalism,  schools 
which  are  annually  turning  out  men  fully  qualified  to  attain  for 
themselves  high  places  in  the  journalistic  field. 

Thomas  C.  Heffernan,  ’27 


"No  Sentiment  in  Business” 


|ETER  HARDHARDT,  of  the  Hardhardt  Brush  Co.,  tilt¬ 
ing  back  in  his  chair  surveyed  his  visitor  coldly.  Here 
was  a  sample  of  nerve,  he  thought  to  himself — imagine 
the  audacity  of  this  chap  before  him  daring  to  come  to  him  to 
borrow  money  and  upon  the  flimsy  theory  that  just  because  he 
was  his  sister’s  husband  he,  Hardhardt,  would  loan  him  money. 
Merely  trying  to  borrow  his  money  was  bad  enough,  but  the 
fellow  actually  expected  to  get  it — there  was  the  brazenness  of  it. 

He  cleared  his  throat — he  may  as  well  tell  him  now  as  later — 
besides  he  did  not  have  any  time  to  waste  in  his  business — “Well, 
I’m  sorry,  my  man,”  he  began  crisply,  “no  doubt  your  hard  luck 
story  is  true,  but  as  for  thinking  I  will  loan  you  $100  to  tide  you 
over,  you  will  have  to  forget  it.  I’m  a  business  man  first  and 
foremost — to  my  mind  a  man  can’t  mix  sentiment  with  business 
— if  you  had  any  security  to  offer  I  might  listen  to  you,  but  as 
matters  stand  now,  I’ll  have  to  bid  you  ‘Good  Morning.’  ” 

John  Gradwell,  the  prospective  borrower,  arose  from  his  chair 
in  disgust.  His  wife  had  told  him  of  her  unfeeling  brother 
many  times,  but  the  man  exceeded  in  frigidity  the  icicle  he  had 
pictured  him  to  be. 

“I’m  sorry  also,  Mr.  Hardhardt,”  he  replied,  “not  alone  because 
you  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  my  request  for  money,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  my  wife  has  a  brother  who  is  so  inhuman  as  to  refuse  to 
help  his  sister  in  time  of  need  and  that  when  he  can  well  afford 
to  do  so.”  He  stalked  angrily  out  of  the  office,  flinging  a  con¬ 
temptuous  look  at  Peter  en  passage. 

Peter  smiled  grimly.  That  relationship  stuff  was  all  “tommy- 
rot.”  Anyone  knew  the  poorest  security  in  all  the  world,  for 
money  loaned,  was  relationship.  You  might  as  well  bid  your 
money  a  fond  farewell  if  a  relation  succeeded  in  worming  it  out  of 
you  under  pretense  of  a  loan. 

What  was  the  matter  with  people  anyway?  Were  they  all 
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going  crazy?  His  stenographer  had  been  in  earlier  that  same 
morning  on  the  same  sort  of  a  pretext,  only  she  had  had  the 
diplomacy  to  call  it  a  raise  instead  of  a  loan.  True,  Miss  Fink 
had  been  with  him  for  fifteen  years,  but  that  was  no  argument 
for  a  raise  in  pay.  Age  had  not  improved  her  as  a  business  asset. 
He  made  up  his  mind  he  would  let  her  go  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
He  wasn’t  going  to  wait  till  she  died  in  harness — not  in  his 
harness  anyway.  Somebody  else  could  pay  her  for  doing  that. 

He  dismissed  the  matter  peremptorily  from  his  mind  and  con¬ 
tinued  reading  the  letter  he  had  been  scanning  when  he  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  that  fool  of  a  Gradwell.  It  was  from  the  “Bristle 
Manufacturing  Co.”  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  ran — 

My  dear  Mr.  Hardhardt: — 

Am  very  sorry,  but  we  are  obliged  to  refuse  your  request  for  a  two  weeks’ 
extension  of  credit.  Money  is  tight  now  and  we  will  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  will  see  fit  to  settle  up  your  old  bill  of  a  month  outstanding.  As  a  business 
man  you  must  know  it  is  up  to  us  to  protect  ourselves  first.  Trusting  you  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  forward  us  your  check — we  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

Fred  E.  Grabb,  Treas. 

The  villains,  mused  Peter  Hardhardt — the  scoundrelly  tight¬ 
wads — of  all  mean  concerns  here  was  the  meanest.  He  had  been 
trading  with  these  people  for  twenty  years  and  now  just  because 
business  was  slack  here  they  were  tightening  the  clamps  on  one 
of  their  oldest  customers.  Well,  he  was  through  with  them. 
Tomorrow  he  would  switch  his  trade  over  to  the  Felton  Bristle 
Co.  and  the  Danbury  Bristle  Co.  would  wait  as  long  as  the  law 
allowed  for  their  check. 

Miss  Fink,  his  stenographer,  had  gone  out  to  lunch  and  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  day  dream  on  an  immense  increase  of  profits 
through  trade  with  the  Felton  Bristle  Co.  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  gruff — “Hands  up  there,  old  boy,  and  no  funny  business!” 
Looking  up,  he  beheld  himself  gazing  into  the  repulsive  muzzles 
of  two  revolvers  held  in  the  all  too  steady  hands  of  two  formi¬ 
dable  masked  figures.  Well — he  was  in  for  it — he  could  see  that 
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— there  had  been  an  epidemic  of  holdups  in  the  city  and  here 
evidently  were  two  of  the  gang  who  had  been  making  a  round 
of  the  business  offices  in  the  district.  He  attempted  to  smile 
carelessly,  but  the  smile  disappeared  when  the  leader  of  the  two 
called  out  gratingly — “Come  on  there,  Tom — tie  this  old  duffer 
up — I’ll  keep  him  covered.”  Peter  attempted  to  make  a  half¬ 
hearted  attempt  at  resistance  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  a 
heavy  blow  of  the  holdup  man’s  blackjack  and  collapsed  into  a 
corner.  There  he  remained  faintly  conscious  of  the  going’s  on 
about  him — the  robbers  were  ransacking  the  place  and  doing  a 
thorough  job  of  it.  One  of  them  was  just  about  to  plunge  his 
hand  into  a  drawer  where  Peter  knew  he  had  placed  $50  in  bills 
but  a  few  moments  before — he  attempted  incoherently  to  cry  out, 
but  fell  back  exhausted.  Both  men  stopped  and  the  leader  re¬ 
marked  to  the  other:  “What’s  that  the  old  fool  is  babbling  about, 
Tom?”  The  fellow  called  Tom  went  over  to  where  Peter  was 
lying  and  after  stooping  to  listen  answered  dubiously — “He’s 
muttering  some  nonsense  about  no  sentiment  in  business  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.”  “Well,  he’s  right,”  remarked  the  other  brusque¬ 
ly — there’s  no  sentiment  in  this  business.  We  can’t  have  him  mak¬ 
ing  a  noise  around  here.  Give  him  another  clip  on  the  head  with 
your  blackjack,  and  make  it  a  good  one.”  Tom  obediently  lifted 
his  blackjack  and . 

Three  days  after  Peter  awoke  in  the  “Mercy  Hospital.”  His 
head  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  bandages — it  seemed  as  though 
someone  were  slowly  sticking  barbed  pins  and  needles  through 
his  brain  and  slowly  pulling  them  out  again.  His  suffering  was 
intense,  and  looking  faintly  through  his  aching  eyes  he  dimly 
discovered  a  white-capped  figure  in  nurse’s  uniform  hovering  over 
him.  He  tortuously  remembered — that  cursed  blackjack  and 
that  fellow  had  certainly  given  him  an  unmerciful  whack.  The 
nurse  was  talking  to  him  in  a  gentle  low  tone — how  soothing  it 
was  and  how  in  contrast  to  the  harsh  businesslike  tones  he  was 
accustomed  to  listen  to.  “You  have  been  very  sick,  Mr.  Hard- 
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hardt,”  she  was  saying, — “take  this  glass  of  water  and  this  pill — 
it  will  make  you  feel  better.”  He  drank  the  water  feverishly  and 
gulped  down  the  pill.  It  alleviated  the  pain  somewhat,  and 
soon  after  he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  better,  much  better.  The  nurse  was 
still  there,  and  seeing  him  conscious  again  inquired  in  the  same 
mild  tone  if  there  was  anything  he  wanted.  Peter  replied  in 
the  negative  and  questioned  in  his  turn  as  to  how  long  he  had  been 
in  the  place.  “You  have  been  in  this  hospital  four  days,  Mr. 
Hardhardt,”  she  answered.  “Luckily  the  robbers  were  disturbed 
in  their  plundering  and  you  were  found  in  the  nick  of  time.  It 
seems  your  stenographer,  returning  early  from  lunch,  surprised 
the  duo  rifling  your  desk  and  her  screams  resulted  in  their  final 
capture.  She  was  a  very  brave  woman!” 

A  very  brave  woman! — well  that  was  a  thought — old  Sarah 
Fink  had  probably  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own — the 
woman  was  a  fool,  he  thought,  she  should  have  run  away — but 
then — after  all,  it  was  good  to  be  here — he’d  see  about  Sarah 
when  he  got  back  to  business. 

Getting  back  to  business  proved  a  slow  process  for  Peter.  A 
month  passed  before  he  was  pronounced  fit,  but  during  his  period 
of  convalescence  his  outlook  on  life  had  undergone  a  vast  change. 
His  nurse  had  had  much  to  do  with  it.  She  was  indeed  an  angel 
of  mercy.  Peter  had  never  realized  such  people  as  Miss  Stacey 
decorated  (and  he  felt  sure  that  was  the  word)  this  old  “Garden 
of  Folly,”  called  the  world.  Ten  years  ago,  when  his  sister  had 
married,  Peter  had  taken  bachelor’s  quarters  at  the  “City  Club” 
and  had  lived  there  in  unlonely  isolation  ever  since.  And  as  he 
looked  back  over  these  years  after  his  month  in  the  hospital 
they  were,  he  considered,  lean  years,  almost  mean  years.  Busi¬ 
ness  had  been  his  one  thought — human  beings  were  but  pawns 
or  automatons  to  be  shipped  here  and  there  coldly  and  unsenti- 
mentally  as  they  interfered  with  or  helped  his  business. 

And  then — there  was  the  little  crippled  boy  in  the  bed  next  to 
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him.  Mr.  Peter,  he  called  him — he  didn’t  like  Hardhardt — it 
wasn’t  a  nice  enough  name,  he  said,  for  a  nice  man  like  him.  His 
nurse  had  told  him  that  Dr.  Patterson,  the  great  surgeon,  was 
paying  the  child’s  hospital  bill  and  had  operated  on  him  free  of 
charge.  It  was  a  shame,  the  doctor  had  said,  to  let  a  little  boy  go 
through  life  under  the  handicap  of  a  crippled  back  just  because 
he  didn’t  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  surgical  attention  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  a  cure — and  this  child  was  only  one  instance. 
Many  times  since  the  nurse  had  been  at  the  “Mercy  Hospital” 
the  great  surgeon  had  done  similar  kind  deeds,  and  his  assistants 
on  the  staff  were  of  the  same  generous  type.  And  yet  surgery 
was  their  business — one  could  evidently  have  a  heart  and  be  a 
successful  surgeon. 

The  nurses  he  found,  too,  often  took  cases  when  they  knew  their 
patients  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  services.  Yet  they  seemed 
to  be  happy  to  do  such  acts  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nursing  was  their  business  or  means  of  livelihood. 

Another  factor  that  puzzled  Peter  was  that  John  Gradwell 
and  his  sister  had  visited  him  constantly  during  his  sickness, 
bringing  him  flowers  and  candy.  Their  kindness  had  been  genu¬ 
ine,  he  knew.  A  month  ago  he  would  have  claimed  it  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  scheme  between  them  to  get  hold  of  his  money  when  he — 
euphemistically  speaking — passed  away. 

The  day  he  was  pronounced  well  and  ready  to  leave  the  hospi¬ 
tal  and  go  back  to  business  he  was  honestly  sorry.  He  could 
not  understand  how  Peter  Hardhardt,  the  eager  business  man  of 
but  a  month  before,  was  now  not  so  keen,  as  the  saying  goes, 
for  business. 

When  the  time  came  to  say  goodbye  to  Miss  Stacey  he  felt  he 
was  parting  with  a  friend,  and  though  her  taking  care  of  him  had 
been  purely  a  business  matter,  he  passed  her  a  substantial  check 
— to  take  care  of  the  little  kiddies,  he  told  her,  like  the  little 
crippled  boy  who  had  occupied  the  bed  next  to  his.  He  only 
wished  he  had  been  ten  years  younger  and  then  who  knows  but 
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that  Miss  Stacey  and  himself  might  have  been — but  no — he 
mustn’t  grow  altogether  silly — the  woman  was  too  young  and 
too  sensible  to  entertain  anything  like  affectionate  feelings 
towards  a  flinty  old  scamp  like  himself. 

A  few  days  afterwards  when  he  returned  to  the  office  for  the 
first  time  in  over  a  month  he  received  a  royal  welcome  from  his 
associates.  Miss  Fink,  his  stenographer,  was  especially  glad  to 
see  him  and  he  her.  He  lost  no  time  in  informing  her  that  she 
was  to  receive  her  raise  in  salary,  to  be  effective  from  the  date  of 
the  holdup,  and  actually  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  instead  of  pain  at  his 
munificence. 

That  night  he  visited  his  sister  and  her  husband  for  the  first 
time  since  their  marriage  ten  years  before.  There  was  a  joyful 
reunion,  and  when  leaving  he  informed  the  happy  couple  that  he 
believed  sentiment  and  business  in  general  run  along  in  parallel 
lines,  rarely  mixing,  but  when  as  in  his  own  case  by  a  peculiar 
osmotic  process  sentiment  finally  did  diffuse  through  the  thick 
skin  of  business,  life  took  on  a  newer  and  more  pleasing  aspect, 
and  its  fullness  was  then  perceived  and  enjoyed  in  its  entirety. 

Joseph  A.  Beattie,  ’25 


Hie  et  Ubique 

BHOSE  who  have  read  the  “Story  of  Christ/’  or  the  “Fail¬ 
ure”  of  Giovanni  Papini  will  have  recognized  in  this 
gifted  writer  an  enjant  terrible  of  literature.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  a  man  of  real  genius,  he  nevertheless  possesses  his  chiaroscuri. 
He  has  a  pronounced  spirit  of  contradiction  and  is  habitually 
guilty  of  making  needless  inroads  into  the  feelings  of  others. 
The  embarrassing  question,  the  insolent  remark,  the  humiliating 
answer,  these  have  been  for  a  long  time  Papini’s  specialty.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  talk  of  the  hangman’s  knot  in  the  home  of 
the  hanged,  or  of  anti-semiticism  to  a  Jew,  of  divorce  if  the 
hostess  is  a  divorced  woman.  If  there  is  a  word  in  the  vocabulary 
which  ought  not  to  be  used  he  is  sure  to  employ  it.  He  is  pro- 
vokingly  indiscreet.  On  one  occasion,  a  man  who  had  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  commit  suicide  was  introduced  to  the  wild 
man.  Papini,  recalling  the  incident  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  man’s 
name,  casually  remarked,  “Imagine,  the  only  good  act  you  would 

have  performed  in  your  life,  and  you  did  not  succeed!” 

*  *  * 

Marcel  Prevost,  the  famous  French  poet  and  novelist,  when 
asked  from  whom  he  received  his  affection  for  the  classics,  re¬ 
plied,  “The  good  Jesuit  Fathers  have  instilled  in  me  a  passionate 
liking  for  the  Latin  authors.  They  were  renowned  Humanists!” 

“They  still  are,”  added  his  distinguished  interviewer,  Frederic 
Lefevre,  quoting  notable  contemporary  examples. 

M.  Prevost  declares  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  gives  one  a 
highly  intellectual  endowment,  and  effects  a  magnificent  enlarge- 
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ment  of  personality.  It  is  the  language  of  a  well-rounded  civil¬ 
ization  the  history  of  which  has  ended. 

The  noted  author  is  also  an  able  translator  of  the  classics.  “To 

impart  into  a  translation, ”  he  says,  “the  character  of  spontaneous 

creation  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  translator.’’ 

*  *  * 

“There  is  no  pleasure,”  we  learn  from  Les  Annales,  “compa¬ 
rable  to  that  of  the  orator  who  is  master  of  himself  and  of  his 
medium  of  expression,  nor  is  there  any  ovation  comparable  to 
that  which  he  receives  from  an  audience  whose  favor  he  has  won. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  orator  through  some  sort  of  inter¬ 
communion  or  feeling  of  reciprocity  which  arises  between  him 
and  his  hearers  finds  that  he  has  suddenly  multiplied,  and  his 
eloquence  is  re-enforced  by  these  hundreds  of  beings  who  literally 
drink  in  his  words  and  become  one  with  him. 

“Lamartine  ranked  his  success  as  an  orator  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  his  poetry.  He  was  right  because  the  speaker  who 
has  the  gift  of  improvisation  is  more  of  an  inspired  artist  than 
the  poet.  True,  the  orator  loses  much  of  his  power  and  charm 
in  the  reading,  but  his  art  does  not  die  out  as  irrevocably  as  does 
the  actor’s,  whether  it  be  a  Duse  or  a  Bernhardt. 

“Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and,  nearer  home,  Bossuet,  Mirabeau 
and  even  Jaures,  live  as  great  names  in  literature.  The  gestures, 
of  course,  and  the  voice  and  that  singular  elevation  which  circum¬ 
stances  lend  to  the  orator’s  periods,  the  place,  the  emotion  of  the 
hearers,  and  the  mysterious  force  which  sets  their  souls  vibrating 
in  unison  with  that  of  the  speaker,  all  these  vanish  magically 
from  the  oration  as  it  is  crystallized  into  writing  by  the  nimble 
pencil  of  the  stenographer.  Printed  eloquence  is  no  longer  the 
eloquence  that  was  spoken,  gushing  forth  like  a  spring  from  the 
heart  of  the  orator.  To  a  reader  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
who  was  transported  by  his  enthusiasm,  Aeschines  said,  ‘What 
would  this  be  if  you  had  heard  the  lion  himself!’ 
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“An  echo  of  his  roaring  at  least — and  this  is  something— has 
come  down  to  us.” 

*  *  * 

“One  of  the  possible  causes  of  world  peace  will  be  perhaps  the 
unconditional  realization  that  the  scientific  discoveries  which  have 
transformed  our  civilization  are  fully  as  capable  of  annihilating 
it.  Even  now  it  is  foretold  that  incendiary  bombs  will  in  case 
of  war  be  hurled  down  upon  cities,  encompassing  their  utter  de¬ 
struction  and  exploding  sufficiently  poisonous  gases  to  smother 
the  totality  of  their  population.” 

The  Living  and  Dead  in  Conflict 

LdLEllECENT  political  changes  in  Europe  have  been  so  numer- 
tg»j9  ous  and  so  serious  that  one  is  drawn  to  explore  more 
deeply  into  their  probable  causes,  and  to  formulate  a 
working  theory,  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  these  changes  and  the 
motive  forces  that  underlie  them.  In  the  course  of  reading 
European  journals  and  reviews  I  have  happened  upon  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  article  by  the  noted  French  sociologist,  Gustave  Le  Bon, — 
an  interesting  theory  that  dovetails  easily  with  historical  facts. 

Beginning  with  two  late  political  events,  namely  the  ousting 
of  the  Socialist  Ministry  in  England  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Conservatives  into  power,  and  in  France  the  advent  of  revolution¬ 
ary  Socialists,  M.  Le  Bon  declares  that  “these  two  phenomena,  so 
diverse  in  character,  are  identical  in  their  psychological  origin. 
They  constitute,  in  effect,  just  two  episodes  in  the  great  conflict 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  which  has  from  ancient  times 
weaved  the  web  of  History.  The  Psychology  which  of  old  studied 
nothing  but  the  souls  of  the  living  is  now  beginning  to  study 
those  of  the  dead,  whose  invisible  army  dominates  the  world. 
It  is  not  in  cemeteries  that  the  dead  really  repose.  Continuing 
to  live  in  ourselves  they  are  the  true  masters  of  the  majority  of 
our  actions.  When  we  believe  that  we  are  acting  of  our  own 
accord  we  are  usually  following  out  their  dictates. 
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“What  is  very  aptly  called  the  soul  of  a  race  is  the  creature  of 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  dead.  These  dead  constitute  collective¬ 
ly  a  more  homogeneous  whole  and  are  therefore  usually  stronger 
than  the  living.  The  production  of  an  ancestral  soul  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day.  It  takes  centuries  to  stabilize  the  life  of  the 
race  through  the  growth  in  the  array  of  dead  who  possess  a 
common  will,  and  who,  therefore,  in  critical  periods  will  act  as 
one  person. 

“How  does  a  racial  consciousness  come  to  exist?  A  mass  of 
individuals  thrown  together  by  invasions  or  conquests,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  different  tribes  in  northern  Germany,  is  simply  an 
amorphous  conglomeration  of  men  bound  together  by  no  stronger 
tie  than  the  will  of  the  leader.  The  weak  structure  disintegrates 
as  soon  as  the  leader  disappears  or  his  power  dwindles.  For  a 
multitude  of  men  to  become  one  people  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  submitted  to  a  prolonged  and  severe  discipline  as  were,  for 
example,  the  Prussian  people,  or,  as  happened  in  England,  that 
they  acquire  a  wealth  of  tradition,  sentiment  and  belief  which  is 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  race. 

“Once  these  psychic  characteristics  have  become  sufficiently 
fixed  in  the  consciousness  of  a  people,  they  are  transmitted  by 
heredity  as  regularly  as  the  physical  characteristics.  An  aggre¬ 
gation  of  men  formerly  without  cohesion  will  now  possess  a  racial 
consciousness, — an  ancestral  soul, — which  gives  them  a  depend¬ 
able  uniformity  of  action  when  subjected  to  the  same  imperative 
circumstances.  On  this  ancestral  soul  constituting,  as  it  does, 
the  framework  of  racial  mentality,  is  superimposed  the  individual 
soul  constantly  modified  by  environment,  events,  education,  etc. 
This  individual  soul  seems  from  time  to  time  to  undergo  move¬ 
ments  that  resemble  the  motion  of  the  waves.  In  stabilized 
races,  however,  these  undulations  are  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  ancestral  soul. 

“The  dead  have  their  psychology.  It  differs  in  several  re- 
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spects  from  that  of  the  living,  notably  in  its  fixity.  They  are 
always  conservative  and  they  possess  imperious,  unrelenting  wills. 

“Their  power  becomes  manifest  especially  in  great  crises,  when 
the  interests  of  the  race  are  threatened.  It  was  the  dead  who  in 
1914  coerced  an  entire  nation,  flung  overnight  in  the  throes  of  an 
unforeseen  mobilization,  to  tear  itself  away  from  its  daily  tasks 
and  interests  and  march  to  the  front.  Some  Socialists,  too,  who 
had  sworn  to  go  on  strike  in  case  of  war,  were  powerless  to  adhere 
to  their  oath.  Why?  Was  their  instinctive,  spontaneous  answer 
to  the  call  of  arms  the  fruit  of  rational  reflection?  Not  at  all.  It 
had  for  its  only  source  the  irresistible  will  of  the  dead. 

“The  hatreds  of  the  dead  are  terrible.  Woe  to  those  who  dare 
not  feel  as  they  do.  It  is  the  great  array  of  the  dead  that  forced 
Britain  to  grant  Ireland  her  freedom,  and  that  caused  the  people 
of  Austria  to  divide  into  rival  nations. 

“The  power  of  the  dead  is  so  tremendous  that  it  cannot  be 
overcome  except  by  the  power  of  other  dead.  This  is  precisely 
what  happens  when  individuals  of  different  races  are  amalga¬ 
mated.  The  dead  being  of  different  origins  do  not  agree,  and 
consequently  give  the  individual  soul  contradictory  impulses. 

“It  follows  that  intermarriage  among  peoples  of  different  races 
on  a  large  scale  results  in  the  rapid  dissociation  of  the  ancestral 
soul.  Impelled  by  contrary  forces  a  people  can  then  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  ship  sailing  without  a  compass  in  a  dark  sea.  It  is 
because  they  failed  to  recognize  this  principle  that  the  Spaniards 
lost  all  their  colonies,  while  the  English,  who  did  not  blend  with 
the  natives,  have  retained  theirs. 

“These  observations,  confirmed  by  centuries  of  experience, 
lead  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  modern  politics  that  statesmen 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  It  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  The 
political  institutions  of  a  race  play  a  very  slight  part  in  the  life 
of  the  race;  the  ancestral  soul  and  not  these  institutions  directs  its 
destiny. 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  historical  facts  in  support  of  this 
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principle.  Suffice  it  for  our  purpose  to  consider  the  case  of  sev¬ 
eral  neighboring  nations  who  are  committed  to  identical  political 
institutions,  but  are  racially  different.  Such  is  the  exact  situ¬ 
ation  in  America.  The  United  States  of  America  is  peopled 
chiefly  by  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  States  of  South  America  are 
peopled  by  Spaniards  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  native  elements. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  Latin  countries  have  adopted 
the  political  institutions  of  their  northern  neighbor,  they  are  still 
the  prey  of  absolute  dictatorships. 

“From  what  has  already  been  stated  one  can  easily  deduce  that 
there  exists  a  great  difference  between  races  solidified  by  long 
racial  experience  and  those  which  are  not.  The  former  may  like 
the  latter  undergo  violent  revolutions,  but  the  past,  that  is  to  say 
the  reality  of  the  action  of  the  dead,  soon  regains  control.  Such 
was  the  case  of  England  in  the  last  two  elections. 

“If  a  people,  without  an  extensive  past  and  therefore  lacking 
in  stability,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  of  circumstance,  and  an 
uncertain  future,  a  people,  on  the  other  hand,  where  conservative 
element  is  too  active  is  seriously  handicapped  in  keeping  abreast 
with  the  progress  of  the  times.  Thus  belated,  the  people  either 
stagnates,  or  adapts  itself  to  the  advance  of  civilization  only  at 
the  cost  of  violent  revolutions. 

“Conflicts  between  the  living  and  the  dead  are  to  be  observed 
in  histories  of  France  and  England,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  that  of  the  former,  because  the  French  are  not  so  unified  as 
the  English  and  are,  in  consquence,  the  prey  to  almost  perpetual 
oscillations  between  anarchy  and  reaction. 

“In  reducing  the  motive  forces  that  underly  the  social  activity 
of  men  to  definite  laws,  we  find,  outside  the  influence  of 
material  wants  of  organic  life,  three  principal  forces  that  affect 
the  life  of  nations: — 1st,  Conservative  forces,  represented  by  the 
action  of  the  dead.  2nd,  Constructive  forces ,  derived  from 
scientific  discoveries  and  industrial  organization.  3rd,  Destruc - 
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tive  forces ,  born  of  social  comforts  among  individuals  who  are  not 
guided  by  the  same  racial  consciousness. 

“The  action  of  the  destructive  forces  has  become  preponder¬ 
ant  in  certain  countries, — Russia  especially.  These  forces  do  not 
represent  progress  in  any  of  its  phases.  They  arise  chiefly  from 
the  needs  of  inferior  mentalities  who  are  incapable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  complexities  of  modern  civilization.” 

Education;  What  It  Is,  and  What  It  Ought  To  Be 

CANDID  and  dispassionate  criticism  of  college  educa- 
tion  is  a  treat  so  rare  that  I  seize  with  keen  pleasure  an 
L  I  opportunity  to  place  before  my  readers  the  gist  of  an  un¬ 
usually  sound  article  on  the  subject  written  by  Paul  Larus  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Etudes.  The  learned  writer  is  a  French¬ 
man  and  naturally  intends  his  remarks  for  the  French  educational 
system,  but  I  believe  that  his  observations  can  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  American  colleges. 

M.  Larus  begins  by  stating  that  the  child  is  an  admirable 
“realist,” — understand  that  by  “child”  in  this  article  is  meant  a 
student,  from  the  college  down.  The  child  looks  at  things  as 
they  are;  and  “it  is  at  the  cost  of  repeated  contacts  with  the 
world  of  actual  life  that  he  apprehends  the  true  meaning  of  life. 

“His  education  begins.  The  best  method  would  be  to  follow 
his  ever-awakening  curiosity  and  by  means  of  expert  and  mature 
direction  to  succeed  in  imparting  educative  instruction  that  in¬ 
variably  proceeds  directly  from  the  real  and  reverts  to  the  real. 

“Unfortunately  a  goodly  number  of  parents  and  teachers  as 
well,  absorbed  in  other  occupations  and  cares  or  destitute  of 
educational  ability,  fail  to  develop  this  native  instinctive  curiosity 
in  their  children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  avoiding,  with  an  ‘I 
don’t  know’  or  a  ‘You  are  a  nuisance,’  expressed  or  implied,  the 
child’s  pressing  questions,  they  succeed  wonderfully  in  killing 
the  child’s  wide-awake  interest  in  vital  things  and  in  rendering 
him  quite  indifferent  to  knowledge. 
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“The  child,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  naturally  slothful,  and 
he  finds  it  much  simpler  to  learn  by  heart  ready-made  formulae 
from  the  textbook  than  to  ask  all  the  ‘whys’  that  crowd  his  brain. 
From  the  moment  he  is  made  to  yield  to  this  impulse  he  is  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  dangerous  art  of  unreality.  He  becomes  the  habit¬ 
ual  prey  to  illusions, — the  victim  of  what  is  unreal.  Because  the 
vast  importance  of  keeping  constantly  active  the  child’s  faculty 
of  directly  observing  real  things  is  not  fully  appreciated,  the 
child  is  frequently  and  prematurely  crammed  with  ‘results,’  stock 
commonplaces  and  stereotyped  views,  which  go  to  form  in  him 
a  ring-fenced  mentality  for  life  (unless  he  does  not  acquire  later 
a  sane  independence  of  mind).  This  mentality  will  be,  perhaps, 
correct  if  the  doctrines  placed  before  it  are  true,  but  all  the  same 
it  will  be  an  artificial,  unreal  mentality.  The  child  will  speak 
words,  but  he  will  not  know  just  what  the  living  reality  is  that 
looms  behind  them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  success  in  exam¬ 
inations  this  method  has  results  that  are  fully  as  good  and  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  any  other,  since  it  is  a  more  rapid  procedure, 
leaving  no  item  of  the  program  unexplored.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  mental  development  its  value  is  zero!  It  is  hollow 
culture. 

“This  is  an  evident  truth  that  will  strike  anyone  who  reflects 
on  the  grave  problems  of  the  college: — There  is  in  general  a 
certain  inadaptation  more  or  less  flagrant  between  the  teaching 
methods  and  subject-matter  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other, 
the  life  for  which  these  methods  and  subject-matter  are  supposed 
to  prepare  the  student.  Certainly  there  is  a  kind  of  hiatus,  a 
void,  sometimes  gaping,  between  the  college  and  university  and 
actual  existence.  Instead  of  college  life  bringing  about,  as  it 
ought,  the  normal  result  of  enabling  the  young  man  to  enter  as  a 
matter  of  course  into  the  social  and  civic  life  of  his  times,  and 
that  spontaneously,  so  that  in  exploiting  the  treasure  stored  in 
him  with  so  much  pains  he  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world  and 
become  a  leader,  college  graduates  and  students  capable  of 
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achieving  a  high  rank  in  professional  or  business  life  too  often 
remain  a  species  of  inland  refugees.  Do  not  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  exact  and  should  we  not  rightly  expect  something  more, 
something  different?  Are  we  not  giving  a  training,  an  education 
which  is  removed  a  little  too  far  from  the  realities  of  life? 

“It  seems  clear  that  culture  derived  from  a  stu^y  of  ancient 
authors,  unskilfully  handled,  tends  to  accustom  the  students  to 
look  at  nothing  but  the  past,  to  live  in  the  past,  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  much  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  living  present.  What 
an  anachromism  is  the  man  who  lives  only  within  the  pale  of 
things  that  were! 

“Liberal  education  has  for  its  object  human  culture  rather  than 
technical  proficiency.  To  mould  a  man,  this  is  its  aim,  its 
justification;  of  this  man  to  form  a  specialist,  this  is  a  different 
task,  a  function  proper  to  the  university.” 

M.  Larus  then  takes  up  the  question  of  the  teacher  of  the 
classics.  He  holds  that,  “if  he  possesses  truly  the  qualifications  of 
a  teacher,  the  professor  of  the  classics — of  the  Humanities — will 
know  how  to  open,  with  an  ease  engendered  by  art,  the  eyes  of  his 
pupil  to  the  realities  of  the  life  of  today,  whether  it  be  by  showing 
him  what  is  eternal  in  the  essential  traits  of  our  nature,  or  by 
focusing  a  clear  light  on  the  life  of  former  times. 

“It  is  for  him  to  mould  men  who  are  to  live  and  strive  in  the 
twentieth  century.  To  this  end  a  study  of  Tacitus,  Racine  or 
Corneille  will  serve,  but  on  condition  that  they  be  taught  by  a 
twentieth  century  mind  utilizing  the  past  to  explain  the  present 
and  anticipate  the  future.  Teachers,  however,  of  today  have 
become  teachers  either  because  they  were  too  intelligent  not  to 
have  been  lured  at  the  end  of  their  college  career  into  the  field  of 
education,  there  to  teach  the  subjects  they  had  absorbed  as  stu¬ 
dents,  or  because  they  were  unsuited  for  success  in  the  business 
of  life  among  men  of  the  world.  For  these,  or  other  reasons, 
they  have  scarcely  ever  tested  the  life  outside  the  field  of  their 
study  rooms  or  their  professorship.  Speculatively  their  horizon 
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is  perhaps  vast;  practically  their  horizon  is  somewhat  restricted.” 

What  is  the  upshot  of  all  this?  Suppress  the  liberal  college? 
H.  G.  Wells  and  many  other  “radical”  minds  believe  that  it  is 
an  institution  that  has  had  its  day  but  has  ceased  to  serve.  The 
only  reason  why  it  persists  is  simply  that  it  began  to  exist.  We 
cannot  subcribe  to  such  an  extreme  opinion.  “To  suppress  these 
hearths  of  culture,”  says  M.  Larus,  “would  mean  the  extinction 
of  a  flame  which  still  kindles  the  soul.”  It  remains,  however, 
that  this  hearth  could  stand  for  a  little  more  fuel.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  necessary  to  attune  the  education  we  give  to  current  ex¬ 
perience,  so  that  the  former  may  escape  the  reproach  of  being 
a  discipline  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  suitable  for 
past  civilizations  rather  than  for  our  world  of  today. 

“But  in  our  anxiety  to  infuse  into  education  a  real  value  let 
us  not  fall  into  a  narrow  utilitarianism,  aiming  too  soon  at  special¬ 
ized  training,  i.e.  before  evolving  the  man  out  of  the  child.” 

A  society  “composed  of  dreamers,  of  introspectors,  of  self-styled 
leaders  incapable  of  leading  anybody  or  of  directing  anything; 
without  a  firm  grip  on  realities  because  they  have  not  suffered 
those  realities  to  grip  them;  living  in  a  world  where  everything 
disconcerts  them  and  over  which  they  have  no  influence  at  all, 
thus  allowing  it  to  escape  completely  from  their  grasp, — this  is 
the  sad  state,  alas,  of  too  many  of  the  youths  who  graduate 
from  our  colleges ! 

“Those  are  true  educators  who  realize  they  may  not  disregard 
anything,  either  the  lessons  of  the  past  or  the  virtues  of  the 
present;  who  can  find  a  session  of  Congress  as  captivating,  if  not 
more  so,  as  an  oration  of  Demosthemes;  who  understand, 
moreover,  that  this  contact  with  the  life  of  other  ages  for  the 
sake  of  finding  there  the  life  of  all  ages  is  meaningless  unless  it 
paves  the  way  for  the  life  of  today;  that  one  does  not  usually 
educate  oneself  for  love  of  education,  but  on  the  contrary  to  make 
oneself  fit  to  live  and  act  in  one’s  surroundings  and  times.” 

Anthony  Julian,  ’25 


The  Carolinian 

By  Rafael  Sabatini  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.) 

AROLINA  during  the  turbulent  times  of  the  opening  of 
the  American  Revolution  is  the  theme  of  Sabatini’s  latest 
novel,  a  novel  that  teems  with  dramatic  action  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end. 

It  is  a  tale  of  a  time  when  the  “old  order  changeth,”  warm 
friendships  of  years’  standing  were  changed  to  bitter  enmities, 
ties  of  blood  and  relationship  were  torn  asunder,  and  the  love 
of  youth  and  maid  was  halted  before  the  dilemma  of  “England 
or  the  Colonies.”  Harry  Latimer,  “The  Carolinian,”  Myrtle 
Carey,  the  sweet-faced  heroine,  Sir  Andrew  Carey,  the  Tory  fa¬ 
natic,  Robert  Mandeville,  the  British  captain,  and  John  Rutledge, 
the  first  governor  of  Carolina,  are  thoroughly  human  characters 
that  are  borne  on  the  swift  current  of  the  story. 

The  contention  that  Sabatini’s  characters  are  swept  along  by 
the  swift  action  of  the  plot  and  do  not  in  themselves  shape  the 
events,  is  partly  supported  in  this  novel. 

Harry  Latimer  and  Myrtle  Carey  are  human  enough,  but  we 
can  easily  conceive  of  other  characters  of  different  personalities 
who  might  be  inserted  in  their  places  without  affecting  any  part 
of  the  plot.  But  in  Sir  Andrew  Carey  we  have  a  person  whose 
words  and  hates  affect  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  story.  The 
fanatical  hatred  he  nourished  in  his  heart  against  the  Colonial 
Rebels  grew  like  a  terrible  weed,  till,  after  choking  every  emotion 
of  friendship  and  fatherly  affection,  it  destroyed  him  in  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  rage.  Again,  in  Colonel  John  Rutledge,  we  have  a  man 
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whose  personality  leaves  a  lasting  impression  and  whose  cold 
perspicacity  shapes  many  of  the  events  of  this  tale.  The  super¬ 
human  persistency  of  his  cross-questioning  attack,  maintained 
oblivious  to  the  resentment  it  arouses,  exasperates  us,  yet  the 
impression  is  left  that  the  stability  of  our  republic  is  due  in  part 
to  a  foundation  that  has  in  it  such  a  rock  as  the  character  of  John 
Rutledge. 

Sabatini,  Italian  born  and  now  an  English  citizen,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  well  in  writing  an  interesting  historical  novel  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  He  is  evidently  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Am¬ 
erican  cause  and  the  few  wrong  implications  that  are  to  be  found, 
affecting  historical  accuracy  of  sentiment  and  the  hyphenated 
Colonial  population,  we  can  easily  overlook. 

The  book  is  especially  commendable  in  that  it  is  free  from 
lengthy  and  irritating  dissertations  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
orders  which  are  so  often  encountered  in  modern  novels,  and 
which  are  invariably  reflections  of  the  writer’s  egotism.  There  is 
some  justification  in  calling  Sabatini  the  “modern  Dumas.” 

Maurice  Howard,  ’27 

The  White  Monkey 

By  John  Galsworthy  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons  Co.) 

BHENEVER  Mr.  Galsworthy  detaches  a  section  of  the 
social  panorama  and  subjects  it  to  the  keen,  dispassionate 
analysis  of  his  delicately  perceptive  mind,  the  results  of 
his  observations  are  always  interesting  and  illuminative.  For 
this  latest  study  of  the  swiftly  shifting  scenes  of  modern  life  he 
has  chosen  a  title  startling  in  its  striking  symbolism.  There  is 
a  picture,  a  masterpiece  of  Chinese  art,  that  confronts  the  persons 
of  the  story,  and  if  it  does  not  materially  affect  them,  for  us,  at 
least,  it  throws  a  glaring  light  on  their  deficiencies.  The  white 
monkey,  represented  in  a  painting  which  Soames  Forsyte  gave  to 
his  daughter  Fleur,  is  a  satirical  interpretation  of  the  younger 
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generation’s  attitude  towards  life.  The  animal  holds  in  its  paw  a 
squeezed  fruit  rind  and  in  its  brown,  melancholy  eyes  there  is  a 
haunting,  hurt  expression  that  seems  to  intimate:  “He  thinks 
there  is  something  beyond,  and  he’s  sad  or  angry  because  he  can’t 
get  at  it”;  he  seems  to  say:  “Eat  the  fruits  of  life,  scatter  the 
rinds  and  get  copped  doing  it.” 

This  attitude  Mr.  Galsworthy  attributes  to  the  young  people  of 
today.  Not  that  he  censures  harshly  or  lashes  indiscriminately; 
he  is  far  too  much  an  artist,  too  sympathetic  and  broad  minded 
for  that.  With  a  touch  of  irony  here  and  a  vivid  incident  there 
he  achieves  the  desired  effect  unmistakably  and  powerfully.  Of 
the  set  of  characters  who  people  this  extension  of  the  “Forsyte 
Saga”  some  are  new  to  us,  others  we  meet  again  changed  and 
aged  with  the  years.  The  principals  of  the  plot  are  Michael  and 
Fleur  Mont,  typical  of  the  young  smart  set  of  London.  Michael 
comes  to  the  unpleasant  realization  that  he  has  no  secure  hold  on 
his  young  wife’s  affections.  Of  course  there  is  the  requisite  third 
angle  of  the  well-known  three-sided  figure  of  marital  triangles 
in  the  person  of  Wilfred  Desert,  a  young  poet.  But  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  is  too  coldly  intellectual  to  conceive  a  “grand  passion”; 
with  the  arrival  of  a  son  and  heir  the  marriage  is  saved  from 
shipwreck  and  the  couple  are  left  to  work  out  their  own  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  character  portrayal  of  Soames  Forsyte,  that  “dry  file,” 
and  Old  Mont,  Michael’s  father,  is  done  with  the  sure  hand  of  a 
master.  The  plot  moves  along  with  admirable  ease  and  the 
sharply  defined  action,  the  pithy  conciseness  of  dialogue,  the  swift 
descriptive  passages  bespeak  the  playwright  as  well  as  the  novel¬ 
ist.  There  is  a  sub-plot,  so  perfectly  handled  as  to  be  its  own 
justification,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  main  theme  and  deals 
with  daringly  original  incidents  which  show  the  reaction  of  the 
lower  class  to  the  unconventionalities  of  the  emancipated  minds 
of  the  upper  social  strata. 

The  book  is  splendid  in  the  artistry  of  its  workmanship.  It  is 
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richly  varied,  interesting  almost  to  the  point  of  fascination  and 
with  penetrative  power  probes  disturbing  social  questions;  that 
it  reaches  no  solution  of  these  seems  to  create  a  stimulus  to 
thought.  This  latest  work  of  one  of  our  finest  contemporary 
novelists  is  not  only  socially  illuminative  but  is  worth  the  read¬ 
ing  merely  to  satisfy  oneself  that,  just  as  there  were  poets  before 
Homer,  so  also  there  come  novelists  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  demigods. 

Cornelius  J.  Moynihan,  ’26 

In  a  Shantung  Garden 

By  Louise  Jordan  Miln  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  ) 

HERE  is  a  book  that  has  something  to  say  besides  telling 
a  story.  And  the  story,  by  the  way,  isn’t  so  bad.  It 
begins  in  a  very  indefinite  place  and,  incidentally,  ends 
there,  but  all  the  action  is  in  China.  Very  well  written,  but  very 
decidedly  womanlike,  the  story  is  told  in  smooth  flowing  diction 
with  plenty  of  meaning  behind  the  words.  It  is  intensely  Amer¬ 
ican,  although  it  deals  with  Chinese,  with  the  English  viewpoint 
added  and  a  bit  of  the  Japanese  thrown  in.  It  is  extremely 
modern,  using  Western  for  Westerner  and  illustrating  the  new 
meaning  our  words  are  taking  on.  For  instance,  “somebody” 
with  quotation  marks  means  something  different  from  somebody 
without.  At  times  the  digressions  on  China  and  the  Chinese 
become  boresome,  but  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  get  acquainted 
with  that  country — in  small  doses.  For  the  general  opinion  that 
China  is  an  unattractive  overpeopled  country  whose  inhabitants 
are  ignorant  and  uncultured  is  informed  contra-wise,  as  if  it  were 
intentional  propaganda,  that  it  has  its  beauty  spots  and  equally 
interesting  people.  The  Shantung  Garden,  whence  the  name  is 
derived,  is  a  most  beautiful  spot,  that  is,  the  description  of  it 
is  most  beautiful,  and  the  Chinese  palace  far  surpasses  all  pre¬ 
vious  ideas  we  had  of  Chinese  dwellings.  For  there  are  rich 
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Chinese  as  well  as  poor,  and  lovers  of  art,  their  own  art,  and 
poets  of  their  own  people.  All  of  which  is  very  usual,  if  most 
of  us  did  but  realize  it.  Hence  the  book  is  well  worth  reading, 
not  alone  for  the  story  but  for  what  it  tells. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26 
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EAR  ALUMNUS:— 

But  two  short  weeks  remain  before  the  Alumni  body  of 
Boston  College  will  be  increased  by  the  175  members  of 
the  senior  class  who  will  receive  their  sheepskins  at  Com¬ 
mencement  on  June  18  at  Alumni  Field.  For  the  greatest  day  in 
a  student’s  career,  Joseph  M.  Gavan,  president  of  the  Fulton  De¬ 
bating  Society  for  the  past  year,  was  selected  by  the  flip  of  a  coin 
as  Valedictorian.  Victor  C.  Carr,  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Stylus, 
will  be  Salutatorian. 

On  Class  Day,  June  17,  the  official  play  day  of  the  graduating 
class,  the  seniors  will  make  merry  on  University  Heights.  For  this 
occasion  the  class  of  1925  have  selected  the  following  men  to 
represent  them:  John  F.  Cray,  Class  Poet;  James  Ahearn,  Class 
Prophet;  Bernard  Hawley,  Class  Historian;  William  Doyle, 
Tower  Orator.  President  Wm.  Arthur  Reilly  will  deliver  the 
Mantle  Oration  with  the  president  of  1926  receiving  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Maroon  and  Gold  cloak. 

With  great  assurance,  then,  does  the  class  of  1925  look  for¬ 
ward  to  what  will  be,  perhaps,  the  greatest  days  of  their  lives. 
They  intend  to  make  the  days  memorable  ones.  What  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  days  from  being  a  success,  you  may  ask.  Your  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  functions  which  close  the  active  life  of  a  college  man  is 
desired  and  needed.  The  groups  of  graduates  who  gather  around 
the  scenes  of  their  former  labors — and  what  would  be  very  true 
in  this  case,  of  many  graduates  flocking  to  the  newer  buildings 
at  the  Heights  which  have  supplanted  the  building  on  James 
Street  long  since  outgrown — present  pictures  of  happy,  carefree 
grads  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  living  again  the  days  of 
yesteryear.  Does  it  not  make  your  mind  wander  to  the  days 
when  you  terminated  your  college  career?  We  expect  to  see  you 
and  your  friends  at  least  on  June  17  and  18. 

The  Boston  College  debating  teams  were  busy  throughout  the 
entire  month  of  April.  In  the  forensic  contests  with  Holy  Cross 
College,  neither  the  Marquette  nor  the  Fulton  Society  members 
were  adjudged  the  victors  over  the  Worcesterites. 
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The  Marquette  Debating  Society,  journeying  to  Philadelphia,  defeated  the 
debaters  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Philadelphia.  At  Boston  Francis  I.  Murphy  won  the 
prize  debate  of  the  Marquette. 

On  April  29  a  novel  and  highly  interesting  radio  debate  was  held  between 
the  B.  C.  and  H.  C.  senior  debating  teams.  The  Fulton  men,  Victor  C.  Carr, 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Stylus,  Walter  Morris,  and  Joseph  Gavan,  president  of 
Fulton,  won  the  popular  verdict  by  a  vote  of  S39  to  254.  Boston  College  spoke 
from  WNAC,  in  Boston,  while  Holy  Cross  went  on  the  air  at  Providence  from 
WEAN.  The  subject  was  “Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should  enter  the 
World  Court  under  the  provisions  laid  down  by  Harding,”  with  B.  C.  upholding 
the  negative  side  of  the  question.  Victor  C.  Carr  was  B.  C.’s  sole  representative 
in  the  rebuttal,  while  John  C.  Verdon  defended  for  H.  C. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  prize  debate  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  Joseph 
M.  Gavan  was  the  victor.  The  winning  side  was  composed  of  Timothy  Howard 
and  Victor  Carr. 

The  long-looked  for  baseball  team  that  plays  baseball  instead  of  slugging  is 
now  a  reality.  To  be  sure,  the  Slattery-coached  Eagles  of  1925  did  not  make  a 
particularly  auspicious  start  against  the  Southern  teams,  but  the  team  learned 
baseball  and  a  superior  club  returned  to  Alumni  Field  for  a  long  series  of  games, 
which  they  began  to  win  with  remarkable  regularity.  The  brand  of  baseball 
played  by  this  year’s  team  is  a  revelation,  making  it  a  decided  pleasure  to  watch 
them  go  through  their  paces. 

Starting  the  Southern  invasion  with  a  game  at  Villanova,  the  host,  B.  C.  was 
vanquished  6-3.  In  quick  succession  came  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Georgetown 
9-4,  Catholic  University  4-3,  Quantico  Marines  12-6,  tie  with  William  and  Mary 
2-2,  and  a  win  over  the  Navy  4-3.  Returning  to  the  Heights  the  Eagles  began  to 
redeem  themselves  and  defeated  St.  John’s  of  Brooklyn,  15-4,  and  Vermont  10-5,, 
Lehigh  14-2,  Middlebury  2-0.  The  tables  were  turned  on  Villanova,  B.  C.  taking 
the  return  game  by  the  count  of  8-4.  Providence  was  defeated)  7-1,  and  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  trailed  6-2. 

Delayed  steals,  intelligent  bunting  and  sacrifices,  as  well  as  constant  backing 
up  of  the  bases,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  points  which  the  Eagles  have  put 
into  execution  under  Jack  Slattery,  and  make  one  wonder  why  they  were  never 
practiced  before.  With  such  a  beginning  we  may  look  forward  to  a  team  which 
will  increase  in  knowledge  and  power,  making  it  an  organization  which  will  secure 
its  just  share  of  victories  in  games  with  Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross. 

The  close  of  the  indoor  track  season  brought  a  few  weeks  of  rest,  but  the 
track  and  field  men  were  soon  found  under  the  eagle  eye  of  Jack  Ryder,  increas¬ 
ing  their  speed  on  the  cinders  and  their  form  in  the  field  events.  The  interclass 
meet  brought  out  the  best  that  was  in  the  boys  and  served  to  give  us  a  means  of 
sizing  up  B.  C.  prospects,  which  were  severely  set  back  by  the  illness  of  Captain 
Pat  Mahoney,  Joe  Sullivan,  and  a  pulled  tendon  by  Phil  Dillon.  1926  repeated 
their  victories  of  the  past  three  years. 

In  the  first  meet  of  the  season,  Boston  College  was  second  to  the  Army  and 
New  York  University  at  West  Point,  in  that  order,  68-43-24.  B.  C.  scored  six 
first  places,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  ones  being  the  victory  of  Louis  Welch 
over  Tom  Cavanaugh,  Welch  returning  to  the  mile  distance  after  having  run  the 
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half-mile  for  the  past  two  years,  and  Lermond’s  victory  over  Calhoun  of  the 
Army  in  the  two-mile  run,  time  9  min.  39  3/S  sec. 

These  meets  were  preceded  by  the  Penn  Relay  Carnival  late  in  April.  Boston 
won  the  medley  relay  and  the  four-mile  relay,  forsaking  the  two-mile  relay,  the 
record  for  which  they  held  and  which  was  broken  by  Georgetown,  because  of  the 
illness  of  Captain  Mahoney. 

78  The  recent  death  of  Edward  F.  Hoynes  marks  the  first  Boston  College  class 
to  be  wiped  out  by  death.  “It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  of  the 

classes  up  to  and  including  my  class,  1890,  more  than  half  the  graduates  are  dead,” 
writes  John  D.  Drum,  ’90,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  many  of  the 
interesting  items  in  this  department. 

79  Rev.  John  F.  Cummins,  A.  M.,  was  honored  on  May  17  by  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  interest  displayed  at  his  jubilee  mass  at  the  Sacred  Heart 

Church  in  Roslindale,  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  pastor.  This  being  the  golden 
jubilee  year  of  his  ordination,  Father  Cummins’  many  friends  took  steps  to  show 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held.  Among  the  foremost  was  Thomas  J.  Hurley, 
’85,  street  commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  a  musician  of  note,  who  wrote 
the  musical  score  of  the  jubilee  mass  dedicated  to  Fr.  Cummins.  It  was  rendered 
by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association  which  Mr.  Hurley  has 
directed  for  the  last  ten  years. 

’80  Rev.  Michael  J.  Doody  of  Cambridge  has  been  ill  for  several  months  but 
is  now  believed  to  be  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

’85  Rev.  John  J.  Ryan,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cambridge,  was  one  of  the 
older  generation  of  priests  who  recently  died. 

*93  Rev.  Edward  F.  McLeod,  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Church,  Wei-, 
lesley,  is  dead. 

’95  Rev.  Thomas  R.  McCoy,  pastor  of  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Charlestown, 
upon  his  early  May  return  from  an  extended  tour  of  Europe,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  visit  to  the  Vatican,  the  Holy  Land  and  Ireland,  was  tendered  a  huge 
reception  at  Roughan  Hall  by  his  parishioners,  who  demonstrated  their  love  and 
affection  for  him  by  presenting  him  with  a  substantial  present,  to  which  Fr. 
McCoy  happily  responded. 

’97  Rev.  Henry  M.  Brock,  S.  J.,  is  professor  of  Physics  at  Fairview,  Weston. 

Father  Brock,  a  Tech  honor  graduate,  lectured  on  “Some  Properties  of  the 
Thermionic  Vacuum  Tube”  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers. 

Rev.  Dennis  W.  Brown  was  welcomed  on  April  21  to  the  town  of  Reading 
and  to  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes’  Church  of  which  he  recently  assumed  the  pastor¬ 
ship.  The  greetings  of  the  mother  church  from  which  Reading  was  set  off  were 
extended  by  Rev.  Florence  J.  Halloran,  ’88,  of  Wakefield. 

’99  William  D.  Nugent  recently  addressed  the  letter-men  of  Natick  High  School 
at  their  annual  banquet. 
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’01  Rev.  William  T.  Curry  recently  went  to  his  reward.  Old-time  followers  of 
athletics  will  remember  Fr.  Curry  as  a  10-second  sprinter.  His  love  for 
athletics  was  never  on  the  wane  and  he  was  a  familiar  figure  at  all  B.  C.  athletic 
contests. 

’02  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  McGlinchey  recently  returned  from  the  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  O’Connell.  After  visiting  Rome  Mon- 
signor  McGlinchey  visited  many  of  the  European  seminaries  and  studied  the 
activities  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  Societies  abroad. 

Rev.  Edmund  C.  Sliney  of  the  U.  S.  A.  has  been  ordered  back  to  the  United 
States  and  is  stationed  at  the  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital  in  Denver,  Colo. 

’09  Joseph  I.  Whalen,  A.  M.,  ’14,  was  in  charge  of  the  three  act  play,  “The  Ar¬ 
rival  of  Kitty,”  which  was  recently  presented  by  the  Dramatic  Club  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Dorchester. 

’ll  Dr.  John  G.  Downing  of  Beacon  Street,  who  was  one  of  Cardinal  O’Connell’s 
personal  suite  during  the  Holy  Year  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  made  an  extended 
visit  to  the  leading  clinics  and  medical  research  laboratories  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  before  returning  home.  Dr.  Downing  investigated  the  latest  methods 
of  treating  skin  diseases  in  Vienna,  France  and  England. 

T2  Florence  M.  Gillis,  S.  J.,  Freshman  professor  and  moderator  of  the  Heights 
in  1921-22,  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  June  28,  at  Dalghren  Chapel, 
Georgetown,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Michael  J.  Curley,  D.  D.  Mr.  Gillis  is  the  brother 
of  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  ’16,  of  the  faculty  of  Boston  College. 

Others  to  be  ordained  with  Mr.  Florence  Gillis  are  James  J.  Kelley,  S.  J.,  and 
Joseph  F.  Busam,  S.  J.,  both  ex-’14. 

’14  John  W.  Kapples  of  Quincy  was  married  on  April  22  to  Miss  Margaret  T. 
Walsh  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kapples  is  treasurer  of  the  Ho  worth  Company. 

’16  Francis  J.  Roche  is  engaged  to  Miss  Margaret  F.  Quinn,  daughter  of  Mayor 
Edward  Quinn  of  Cambridge. 

’17  Joseph  G.  Nevins,  director  of  athletics  at  Rogers  High  School,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  was  recently  presented  with  a  splendid  watch  in  appreciation  of 
the  work  which  he  did  in  coaching  the  team  which  won  the  New  England 
championship.  A  page  in  the  dance  program  at  the  Red  and  Black  ball  contained 
the  following  tribute: 

JOSEPH  G.  NEVINS 

“Here  is  a  man — a  real  man  who  has  guided  his  team  by  superior  training, 
has  encouraged  them  to  give  their  all  by  a  true  inspiration,  and  led  them  through 
to  the  interscholastic  championship  of  these  rock-bound  coasts — a  victory  so  well 
merited  by  himself  and  his  boys. 

“We  should  not  wonder  at  such  an  ending  if  we  but  appreciate  the  striking 
whole-heartedness  he  displayed  in  his  work  and  instilled  in  the  spirit  of  the  boys. 
When  such  sincerity  of  purpose  is  manifest  in  an  athletic  director  it  is  most  fitting, 
surely,  that  he  merit  the  honor,  esteem  and  respect  that  have  been  his  from  the 
players,  who  are  fully  expectant  of  much  greater  glory  for  Rogers  High  School  so 
long  as  Joe  Nevins  holds  the  key  to  its  athletic  destiny.” 
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’18  John  A.  Drum,  A.  M.,  ’20,  is  doing  excellent  work  at  Charlestown  High 
School  as  teacher-coach. 

’19  Henry  J.  Gillen  continues  to  write  the  feature  poems  for  the  Boston  Post. 

Mr.  Gillen  was  the  author  of  the  welcoming  song  to  Holy  Cross  by  the  B.  C. 
Glee  Club  at  the  joint  concert. 

Raymond  J.  McCarthy  of  Somerville  is  engaged  to  marry  in  June  Miss 
Garcia  E.  McNiff  of  Hudson,  who  was  tendered  a  surprise  shower  at  the  Philo- 
matheia  Clubhouse  slx  weeks  ago. 

’21  Leo  J.  Callanan  is  the  author  of  “Father  Antonio  Vieira,  S.  J.,  in  Brazil.” 

Robert  Edward  Foy,  Jr.,  was  married  on  Easter  Wednesday  to  Miss  Mary 
Ash  of  Quincy.  The  mass  was  served  by  James  H.  Doyle,  Jr.,  ’22,  former  football 
team-mate,  now  at  St.  John’s  Seminary. 

Thomas  E.  O’Lalor,  S.  J.,  assisted  at  the  Chemistry  lecture  on  Combustion  at 
the  April  disputation  at  Fairview,  the  Jesuit  House  of  Studies  in  Weston. 

Mark  F.  Russo,  A.  M.,  ’22,  teacher  of  English  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  and  director  of  the  Dramatic  Club,  recently  staged  “The  Whole  Town’s 
Talking,”  the  club’s  second  production  of  the  year.  Under  Mr.  Russo’s  tutelage 
the  club  enjoyed  its  best  and  greatest  year. 

’22  Daniel  Joseph  Hayes  of  Cambridge  was  reecntly  married  to  an  Oklahoma 
girl  whom  he  met  while  pursuing  his  M.  S.  Degree  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  with  the  class  of  1923.  Mr.  Hayes  is  president  of  the  American  Oil 
Company  of  Cambridge. 

’23  Walter  Anthony  “Tony”  Comerford  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Katherine 
Sullivan  of  Newton,  the  culmination  of  a  romance  which  began  when  “Tony,” 
Walter’s  popular  sobriquet,  was  living  in  that  city  while  attending  the  college. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCoole,  LL.D.,  judge  of  the  Norfolk  Court  of  Probate, 
was  floor  director  of  the  second  annual  Dedham  and  B.  C.  Club  ball  at 
Dedham. 

’24  At  the  first  annual  Communion  breakfast  of  last  year’s  graduates  a  gold 
medal  award,  to  be  known  as  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.  J.  medal,  was 
established,  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  senior  making  the  highest  grade  in 
philosophy.  Frs.  Lyons,  Creedon,  and  Devlin  addressed  the  class  members. 

James  F.  Grady  recently  represented  Pere  Marquette  Council,  K.  of  C.  in  a 
debate  with  West  End  Council  K.  of  C.  Together  with  Walter  McCracken,  ’26, 
Jim  vanquished  the  intowners  in  the  forensic  discussion  on  “Resolved,  that  Pro¬ 
hibition  has  been  beneficial  to  the  United  States,”  with  the  negative  side  of  the 
question. 
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